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OUTLINE OF THE NEW FOOD BILL 


In the text of the Food Administration 
bill, the introductory first paragraph de- 
scribes it as ‘an act to provide further 
for the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribu- 
tion, of food products and fuel.” The act 
then says that, by reason of the existence 
of a state of war, it is essential to national 
security and successful prosecution of the 
war to secure an adequate supply and 
equitable distribution, and to facilitate the 
movement, of foods, feeds, fuel (including 
fuel oil and natural gas), fertilizer and 
fertilizer ingredients, tools, utensils, im- 
plements, machinery, and equipment re- 
quired for the actual production of food, 
feeds and fuel, thereafter in the act called 
“necessaries”; to prevent local or general 
“scarcity, monopolization, hoarding, in- 
jurious speculation, manipulations, and 
private controls affecting such supply, dis- 
tribution, and movement; and to establish 
and maintain governmental control of 
such necessaries during the war. For such 
purposes the instrumentalities, means, 
methods, powers, authorities, duties, obli- 
gations, and prohibitions hereinafter set 
forth are created, established, conferred, 
and prescribed. The President is author- 
ized to make such regulations and to issue 
such orders as are essential effectively to 
carry out the provisions of this act.” 

Section 2.authorizes the President, in 
carrying out the objects of the act, to enter 
into any voluntary arrangements or agree- 
ments, to create and use any agency or 
agencies, to accept the services of any 
person without compensation, to co-operate 
with any agency or person, to utilize any 
department or agency of the government, 
and to co-ordinate their activities so as to 
avoid any preventable loss or duplication 
of effort or funds. 


PROFITEERING IS PROHIBITED 


Section 3 prohibits profiteering, and 
directs that no person, as voluntary or 
paid agent or employee of the United 
States, shall solicit, induce or attempt to 
induce any person or officer authorized to 
make contracts on behalf of the United 
States, or give any order for furnishing 
work, services, materials or supplies, if 
such agent has any pecuniary interest in 
such contract or order. 


MAKES WASTEFULNESS AN OFFENSE 


Section 4 makes wastefulness an of- 
fense. It makes it unlawful “willfully to 
destroy any necessaries for the purpose of 
enhancing the price or restricting the sup- 
ply thereof; knowingly to commit waste or 
willfully to permit preventable deteriora- 
tion of any necessaries in or in connection 
with their production, manufacture, or dis- 
tribution; to hoard, as defined in section 6 
of this act, any necessaries; to monopolize 
or attempt to monopolize, either locally or 
generally, any necessaries; to engage in 
any discriminatory and unfair, or any de- 
ceptive or wasteful, practice or device, or 
to make any unjust or unreasonable rate 
or charge, in handling or dealing in or with 
any necessaries; to conspire, combine, 
agree, or arrange with any other person, 
(a) to limit the facilities for transporting, 
producing, harvesting, manufacturing, 
supplying, storing, or dealing in any nec- 
essaries; (b) to restrict the supply of any 
necessaries; (c) to restrict distribution of 
any necessaries; (d) to prevent, limit, or 
lessen the manufacture or production of 
any necessaries in order to enhance the 
price thereof, or (e) to exact ‘excessive 
prices for any necessaries. 


FOR LICENSING OF BUSINESS 


Section 5 provides for licensing the im- 
portation, manufacture, storage, mining 
or distribution of any necessaries; the 
President, when he finds it essential, shall 
announce such licensing, and no person 
may, after date fixed in the announcement, 
carry on any such business as specified in 
the announcement without securing a 
license. The President is authorized to 
issue the licenses, prescribe regulations 
for issuing them, a to prescribe regula- 
tions for accounting and auditing systems 
to be kept by licensees; for submitting re- 
ports, and for entry and inspection of 
places of business of licensees. 

“Whenever the President shall find that 
any storage charge, commission, profit, or 
practice of any licensee is unjust, or un- 
reasonable, or discriminatory and unfair, 
or wasteful, and shall order such licensee 
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within a reasonable time fixed in the order 
to discontinue the same, unless such order, 
which shall recite the facts found, is re- 
voked or suspended, such licensee shall, 
within the time prescribed in the order, 
discontinue such unjust, unreasonable, 
discriminatory, and unfair storage charge, 
commission;profit, or practice. The Presi- 
dent may, in lieu of any such unjust, un- 
reasonable, discriminatory, and unfair 
storage charge, commission, profit, or 
practice, find what is a just, reasonable, 
non-discriminatory, and fair storage 
charge, commission, profit, or practice, 
and in any proceeding brought in any 
court such order of the President shall be 
prima facie evidence.” 

Punishment for engaging in business 
after revocation of license is a’fine of not 
more than $5,000, or imprisonment not 
more than two years, or both. Farmers and 
gardeners are excepted, and their co-oper- 
ative associations, For the purposes of 
the act a retailer is a person, firm, com- 
pany, or association, not in wholesale 
trade, whose gross sales do not exceed 
$100,000 a year. 

HOARDING DEFINED IN DETAIL 


Section 6 defines hoarding, and pro- 
vides a fine of not more than ‘$5,000, or 
imprisonment for not longer than two 
years, or both. It says: 

“Necessaries shall be deemed to be 
hoarded within the meaning of this act 
when either (a) held, contracted for, or ar- 
ranged for by any person in a quantity in 
excess of his reasonable requirements for 
use or consumption by himself and de- 
pendents for a reasonable time; (b) held, 
contracted for, or arranged for by any 
manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer or other 
dealer in a quantity in excess of the rea- 
sonable requirements of his business for 
use or sale by him for a reasonable time, 
or reasonably required to furnish neces- 
saries produced in surplus quantities sea- 
sonally throughout the period of scant or 
no production or withheld, whether by pos- 
session or under any contract or arrange- 
ment, from the market by any person for 
the purposes of unreasonably increasing 
or diminishing the price; provided, that 
this section shall not include or relate to 
transactions on any exchange, board of 
trade, or similar institution or place of 
business as described in section 13 of this 
act that may be permitted by the Presi- 
dent under the authority conferred upon 
him by said section 13: provided, however, 
that any accumulating or withholding by 
any farmer or gardener, co-operative asso- 
ciation of farmers or gardeners, including 
live-stock farmers, or any other person, of 
the products of any farm, garden, or other 
land owned, leased, or cultivated by him 
shall not be deemed to be hoarding within 
the meaning of this act.” 


PROCEDURE OF SELZURE 


Section 7 provides for seizure to stop 
hoarding, by proceedings in a federal dis- 
trict court. Necessaries thus taken, by 
process of libel and condemnation, if ad- 
judged hoarded, shall be disposed of by 
sale in such manner as to provide the most 
equitable distribution, as the court may 
direct. Proceedings in these cases shall 
conform as nearly as possible to proceed- 
ings in admiralty. The United States dis- 
trict attorney shall prosecute on presenta- 
tion to him of satisfactory evidence. 

Section 8 provides the specific penalty 
for the willful destruction of any neces- 
saries in order to enhance price or re- 
strict supply; and section 9 provides a fine 
of not more than $10,000 or imprison- 
ment for two years, or both, for conspir- 
ing, combining, agreeing or arranging with 
any other person to limit facilities for 
transporting, producing, manufacturing, 
supplying, storing, or dealing in any 
necessities; to limit distribution, or lessen 
manufacture. 


COMMANDEERING SUPPLIES 


Section 10 authorizes the President to 
commandeer foods, feeds, fuel and other 
supplies necessary for the support of the 
army or navy, or other public use connect- 
ed with the common defense; to provide or 
requisition storage facilities; to pay a just 
compensation; or, if compensation offered 
is unsatisfactory to the person entitled to 
it, to pay such person 75 per cent of com- 
pensation offered, and let the case go to 
court. 

Section 11 authorizes the President, 


“from time to time,” to buy, to store, to 
provide storage facilities for, and to sell 
for cash at reasonable prices, wheat, flour, 
meal, beans and potatoes; provided, that if 
minimum prices shall have been thereto- 
fore fixed, under provisions of this act, the 
price paid shall not be less. 


MAY TAKE PLANTS AND FACTORIES 


Section 12 empowers the President to 
take over, whenever he finds it necessary 
to secure an adequate supply of neces- 
saries for the army, navy or for other use 
for common defense, any factory, pack- 
ing-house, pipe line, mine or other plant, 
or part thereof; to transfer such’ plant 
back to owner when he shall deem further 
government operation not essential; the 
United States to make just compensation, 
determined by the President; or to pay 75 
per cent, and allow the case to go to court. 


THE REGULATION OF SPECULATION 


Section 13 regulates speculation, as 
follows: “Whenever the President finds it 
essential in order to preyent undue en- 
hancement, depression, or fluctuation of 
prices of, or in order to prevent injurious 
speculation in, or in order to prevent un- 
just market manipulation or unfair and 
misleading market quotations of the prices 
of necessaries; hereafter in this section 
called evil practices, he is authorized to 
prescribe such regulations governing, or 
may either wholly or partly prohibit, oper- 
ations, practices, and transactions at, on, 
in, or under the rule of any exchange, 
board of trade, or similar institution or 
place of business as he may find essential 
in order to prevent, correct, or remove 
such evil practices. 

“Such regulations may require all per- 
sons coming within their provisions to keep 
such records and statements of account, 
and may require such persons to make 
such returns, verified under oats or other- 
wise, as will fully- and correctly disclose 
all transactions at, in, or on, or under the 
rules of any such exchange, board of trade, 
or similar institution or place of business, 
ineluding the making, execution, settle- 
ment, and fulfillment thereof. 

“He may also require all persons acting 
in the capacity of a clearing-house, clear- 
ing association, or similar institution, for 
the purpose of clearing, settling, or ad- 
justing transactions at, in, or on, or under 
the rules of any such exchange, board of. 
trade, or similar institution or place of 
business, to keep such records and to make 
such returns as will fully and correctly 
disclose all facts in their possession relat- 
ing to such transactions, and he may ap- 
point agents to conduct the investigations 
necessary to enforce the provisions of this 
section, and all rules and regulations made 
by him in pursuance thereof, and may fix 
and pay the compensation of such agents. 

“Any person who willfully violates any 
regulation made pursuant to this section, 
or who knowingly engages in any opera- 
tion, practice, or transaction prohibited 
pursuant to this section, or who willfully 
aids or abets any such violation or any 
such prohibited operation, practice, or 
transaction, shall, upon conviction thereof, 
be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$10,000, or by imprisonment for not more 
than four years, or both.” 


FOR A GREATER WHEAT CROP 


Section 14 aims at greater wheat. pro- 
duction, and fixes the minimum of $2 per 
bu for No. 1 northern wheat, crop of 1918. 
The section says: “That whenever the 
President shall find that an emergency ex- 
ists requiring stimulation of the produc- 
tion of wheat and that it is essential that 
the producers of wheat, produced within 
the United States, shall have the benefits 
of the guaranty provided for in this sec- 
tion, he is authorized from time to time, 
seasonably and as far in advance of seed- 
ing time as practicable, to determine and 
fix and to give public notice of what, 
under specified conditions, is a reasonable 
guaranteed price for wheat, in order to 
assure such producers a reasonable profit. 

“The President shall thereupon fix such 
guaranteed price for each of the official 
grain standards for wheat as established 
under the United States grain standards 
act, approved Aug. 11, 1916. The Presi- 
dent shall from time to time establish and 
promulgate such regulations as he shall 
deem wise in connection with such guar- 
anteed prices, and in particular governing 
conditions of delivery and payment, and 
differences in price for the several stand- 
ard grades in the principal primary mar- 
kets of the United States, adopting No. 1 
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northern spring or its equivalent at the 
= interior primary markets as the 
sis. 

“Thereupon, the government of 
United States hereby guarantees a. 
roducer of wheat produced within the 
nited States that, upon compliance by 
him with the regulations prescribed, he 
shall receive for any wheat produced jy, 
reliance upon this guarantee within the 
period, not exceeding 18 months, pre- 
scribed in the notice, a price not less than 
the guaranteed price therefor as fixed pur- 
suant in this section. In such regulations 
the President shall prescribe the terms 
and conditions upon which any such pro- 


‘ducer shall be entitled to the benefits of 


such guaranty. 

“The guaranteed prices for the several 
standard grades of wheat for the crop of 
1918, shall be based upon No. 1 northern 
spring or its equivalent at not less than 
$2 per bu at the principal interior primary 
markets. This guaranty shall not be de- 
pendent upon the action of the President 
or said board under the first part of this 
section, but is hereby made absolute and 
shall be binding until May 1, 1919. 

“When the President finds that the im- 
portation into the United States of any 
wheat produced outside of the United 
States materially enhances or is likely ma- 
terially to enhance the liabilities of the 
United States under guaranties of prices 
therefor made pursuant to this section 
and ascertains what rate of duty, added 
to the then existing rate of duty on wheat 
and to the value of wheat at the time of 
importation, would be sufficient to bring 
the price thereof at which imported up to 
the price fixed therefore pursuant to the 
foregoing provisions of this section, he 
shall proclaim such facts, and thereafter 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
upon wheat when imported, in addition to 
the then existing rate of duty, the rate of 
duty so ascertained; but in no case shall 
any such rate of duty be fixed at any 
amount which: will effect a reduction of 
the rate of duty upon wheat under any 
then existing tariff law of the United 
States. 

“For the purpose of making any guar- 
anteed price effective under this section, 
or whenever he deems it essential in order 
to protect the government of the United 
States against material enhancement of 
its liabilities arising out of any guaranty 
under this section, the President is au- 
thorized also, in his discretion, to purchase 
any wheat for which a guaranteed price 
Shall be fixed under this section, and to 
hold, transport, or store it, or to sell, dis- 
pose of, and deliver the same to any citizen 
of the United States or to any government 
engaged in war with any country with 
which the government of the United States 
is or may be at war, or to use the same as 
supplies for any department or agency of 
the government of the United States.” 


REGULATIONS OF DISTILLED SPIRITS 


Section 15 prohibits the use of foods, 
fruits, food materials or feeds in produc- 
tion of distilled spirits for beverage pur- 
poses. The President is authorized by 
section 16 to commandeer any or all dis- 
tilled spirits in bond or stock. 


FUNDS PROVIDED 


Sections 17, 18 and 19 make available 
$2,500,000 for the ordinary expenses of the 
Food Administration; also $150,000,000 
for other purposes of the act. Section 20 
states that persons employed under the 
act shall not be exempt for military 
service. 

Under section 21 the President is to 
cause a detailed report to be made to Con- 
gress Jan. 1 each year of all proceedings 
under the act. Sections 22 and 23 relate to 
the legal phraseology of the act. Section 
24 limits the operation of the act to the 
duration of the war between the United 
States and Germany. 


MAY FIX THE PRICE OF COAL 


Section 25 empowers the President to 
fix the price of coal and coke whenever 
and wherever in his judgment necessary 
for the efficient prosecution of the war. 
The section is lengthy, going much into 
detail. Section 26 sets forth that the 
Sherman law is unaffected. 

The last section, 27, provides for pro- 
curing nitrate of soda to increase agri 
cultural production in 1917 and 1918, and 
disposing of it for cash at cost; and 
$10,000,000 is made available at once for 


this purpose, 
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A LEADER NOT A DICTATOR 


On August 10, the President affixed his 
signature to the long-delayed food control 
pill, presented the pen with which he 
signed it to Herbert Hoover, and appoint- 
ed him national Food Administrator, em- 
powered with complete authority to 
enforce the newly enacted law; it hap- 
pened to be Mr. Hoover’s forty-third 
birthday. 

The occasion marked the conclusion of 
along and bitterly contested struggle for 
national food control in which both open 
and secret influences in Washington com- 
pined in an unsuccessful attempt to de- 
feat the desires of the country and the 
wish of its President, 

When, early in May, Mr. Hoover, in 
response to the demand for his presence, 
arrived in America and proceeded to 
Washington, he found himself persona 
non grata with certain bureaucrats, who 
resented the fact that an outsider with- 
out political influence should have been 
tentatively chosen to administer the pro- 
posed law; in it they recognized a great 
opportunity to extend the scope of their 
own powers, and they hoped to so arrange 
things that when it went into effect they 


themselves would be able to administer it.. 


As originally written, the bill gave all 
the authority now vested in Mr. Hoover 
to the Department of Agriculture. Had 
it passed in this form, the officials of this 
department would have been able to dis- 
charge the enormous powers contemplated 
in the act, and there were those among 
them who were very eager to assume this 
great responsibility and who would have 
undertaken to perform it on the usual 
basis of officialdom; coercion and red- 
tape, rather than co-operation and com- 
mon-sense, 

It exasperated these gentlemen to find 
themselves in danger of being left out of 
the calculation; hence some of. them did 
not hesitate to express themselves in op- 
position to the first change which was 
made in the bill; that which eliminated 
the Department of Agriculture from the 
programme, except in a distinctly subsidi- 
ary and unimportant ‘relation to food 
control. 

It was far from a friendly atmosphere 
in which Mr. Hoover found himself on his 
arrival in Washington; attempts had been 
made to poison the mind of the President 
against him, politicians generally were 
antagonistic to his appointment and bu- 
reaucracy was jealous of his prospective 
power, The Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Carl Schurz Vrooman, evidently 
taking it for granted that he and not 
Mr. Hoover was to be the food adminis- 
trator, had already issued his famous. and 
now discredited “‘war-bread” manifesto, 
in which he advocated that the millers of 
- country produce a “high-percentage” 
our. 

While Mr. Hoover is no diplomat, yet 
he was very quick to realize the atmos- 
phere in which he found himself. He had 
no intention of becoming a mere assistant 
in the Department of Agriculture, and, 
unless the bill had been materially 
changed, he would not have consented to 
serve as Food Administrator. If he was 
to assume full responsibility, he must be 
given complete authority to act. With all 
the machinery arranged and well oiled, 
in advance of his coming, to slide him 
quietly but effectively into the scrap heap, 
he faced a difficult situation, and ex- 
tremely trying to one who had not solicit- 
ed any appointment and was . seeking 
nothing whatever except the opportunity 
to serve his country. 

Fortunately, the President fully recog- 
nized the value of Mr. Hoover's genius for 
organization and executive administra- 
tion, and the country, well advised of 
What he had accomplished in behalf of 
the Belgians, was strongly in his favor. 
Within a week after his arrival,’ the bill 
had been so changed as to give one man, 
'o be appointed by the President, full 
power to administer the act; the Presi- 
dent had designated Mr. Hoover as the 
man he would appoint when the bill be- 
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came a law, and Mr. Houston, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, had publicly an- 
nounced his concurrence with this plan, 
disavowing all desire.to have food control 
administered through his department. 

Although every possible effort was 
made to get the bill through yy te at 
the earliest possible moment, it dragged 
along in a discouraging manner week 
after week, while the food industries of 
the country languished for lack of some 
definite knowledge of their future. This 
period was especially trying to the mill- 
ing business, which could only be conduct- 
ed on a hand-to-mouth basis, pending the 
enactment of the law. 

At first, it was hoped to get the bill 
through by July 1, in order to provide 
some arrangement whereby the winter 
wheat crop could properly be taken care 
of. It was evident, however, that this 
would be impossible. Early in June, the 
situation became so desperate that the 
millers, hoping to expedite matters, in- 
dorsed a brief prepared in their behalf, 
outlining a plan of co-operation with the 
proposed Food Administration, by which 
they could secure such reassurance and 
provisional instructions as would enable 
them to act in the interim before the bill 
became a law. 

This was submitted to Mr. Hoover, 
who gave it careful consideration and 
approved of it, although he had no au- 
thority to authorize anything more than 
the most limited action, and that of a 
purely advisory nature. This document 
was, however, the basis upon which the 
milling industry of the country was sub- 
sequently organized, and what has since 
been done in this direction has been upon 
the lines therein suggested. 

The United States Millers’ Committee, 
consisting of eight representatives of the 
trade, met, upon request of Mr. Hoover, 
in Washington on June 22 and 23, and 
there organized by electing Mr. James F. 
Bell its permanent chairman. It con- 
ferred with Mr. Hoover and submitted 
definite proposals which were taken under 
consideration. Thus the American milling 
industry was the first trade to come for- 
ward with an offer to co-operate with the 
Food Administration and to submit a 
helpful and constructive plan whereby the 
industry would be self-governed under the 
direction of the —— a fact greatly 
appreciated by Mr. Hoover and his asso- 
ciates. 

When the bill, having passed the House 
by a practically unanimous vote, reached 
the Senate, it was evident that its ene- 
mies had united to defeat it. Senator 
Reed, of Missouri, assisted to the extent 
of his power by Senator Gore, of Okla- 
homa, and other obstructionists, made 
most vicious attacks upon the measure, 
and Mr. Hoover for several weeks under- 
went a most insulting series of attacks 
which must have taxed his patience to the 
very utmost. He bore the coarse and 
unmannerly revilings of Senator Reed 
with the utmost calmness, attempting 
neither defense nor retaliation. 

Every possible device known to the 
political schemer of the lower grade was 
utilized to defeat the bill, and, when it 
finally passed the Senate, it contained 
provisions inserted by the opposition 
which would have made it impossible for 
Mr. Hoover and his associates to serve, 
and would have humiliated the President 
to sign. 

Against these changes the President 
Pre absolutely firm; it was understood 
that he would veto the measure rather 
than accept it in the form it left the Sen- 
ate, after Reed and his associates had 
done their worst. Fortunately, these ob- 
jectionable clauses were eliminated in 
conference, and, despite the bluster of a 
few members of the Senate, the bill, as 
finally passed, was substantially in accord 
with the President’s desires. 

Nothing whatever was accomplished by 
the long delay in passing the bill; on the 
contrary, great harm has been done to the 
country as well as the allies by reducing 
the available stocks of food to the ex- 


treme limit touching the danger line. The 
responsibility for this rests exclusively 
with those few senators who have evi- 
dently determined to do their utmost to 
thwart the war policy of the government 
in every possible way. 

Happily the delay was saved from be- 
ing absolutely calamitous, so far as the 
supply of flour was concerned, by two 
conditions: one, the large stock of fresh 
vegetables that opportunely came into 
market at this season, and which relieved 
to a great extent the urgent demand for 
bread; the other, the fact that, during 
the so-called “flour famine” of several 
months ago, many people purchased un- 
usually large stocks of flour. These were 
drawn upon by consumers, and served to 
prevent a greater demand. General food 
conservation and economy, practiced by 
the public in response to the unofficial 
efforts of the proposed Food Administra- 
tion, also undoubtedly assisted in tiding 
over this critical period. 

At best, however, the belated passage 
of the food control bill finds the situation 
sufficiently grave; the allies are in great 
need of a further supply of flour, and 
the stocks on hand for domestic use are 
exceedingly small. Millers, anxious as 
they were to grind flour, have been so 
handicapped by the dangers and uncer- 
tainties of the situation, that it has been 
impossible for them to operate with any 
degree of freedom; they have only been 
able to supply very pressing demands for 
limited quantities, and their operations 
have been extremely circumscribed at a 
time when they should have been grinding 
to their utmost capacity. 

It is no thanks to Senator Reed and 
the group of obstructionists who support- 
ed him in his discreditable campaign 
against food control that the country is 
not now facing a flour famine, and that 
bread riots are not occurring in the cen- 
ters of population. Providence has inter- 
vened to defeat the designs of those who 
are evidently determined to make as much 
trouble as possible for the government, 


and all the schemes and schemers em-. 


ployed to defeat the food control bill 
have at last been brought to naught. 

From the beginning, the millers of the 
country have been in favor of food con- 
trol and of Mr. Hoover as Food Admin- 
istrator. While they did not distrust the 
Department of Agriculture, yet they felt 
that, in such an emergency as this, it was 
better to avoid the danger of bureau- 
cratic administration, particularly as the 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture had 
committed himself, in advance, to a pol- 
icy of furnishing the American : public 
with “war-bread,” which they knew to be 
a dangerous fallacy. 

Mr. Hoover was known to the millers 
through his administration of the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium, and they 
had great confidence in his ability and 
fairness. They were also favorably known 
to him, because they had cemented en- 
erously to his appeal for help in behalf 
of his wards, and had sent him a full 
cargo of flour for the Belgians in response 
thereto. Thus the respect and confidence 
was mutual, and the milling industry loy- 
ally supported the President’s food policy 
from the beginning, and prepared to give 
Mr. Hoover its most complete co-opera- 
tion. 

It now remains for the Food Adminis- 
tration and the millers to devise and put 
into effect plans which will set the pro- 
ducing machinery of the trade in full 
motion at the earliest possible moment, 
and the meeting of the United States 
Millers’ Committee, appointed by Mr. 
Hoover, which was held in Chicago on 
Tuesday and Wednesday of this week, has 
this for its object. That it will be suc- 
cessful in every respect there is no reason 
whatever to doubt, because all concerned 
enter into the work with the greatest good 
will and enthusiasm. 

* ” 


A Washington preacher recently called 
Mr. Hoover the modern Joseph, greatly 
to the amusement of his friends. Those 
who best know him would liken him, 
rather, to the Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
except that his peculiar appeal is to men, 
rather than children. When he pipes, 
men strangely forget all else and arise 
and follow him. He has a very singular 
power of leadership, which is neither mas- 
terful nor coercive; he offers neither 
praise, recognition nor reward, yet those 
who work with him are content to serve, 
and gladly do his bidding. Perhaps the 
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secret lies in his high ideals of service, 
which disregard distinctions and scorn 
compensation, except that which comes 
from work well and faithfully done. 

He is the most loyal of man, very rea- 
sonable, modest, never dictatorial or dog- 
matic. When he was first suggested as 
Food Administrator, he said: “I do not 
believe I can do it. I do not believe any 
man can do it. I won’t last more than 
six months, But if I can last six months 
I will have gone a long way toward the 
solution of this problem, and the next 
man can carry it on.” 

In this he is mistaken. He can and 
he will accomplish what he has under- 
taken, if he lives; there can be no possible 
doubt about it. He has attempted the 
greatest, the most difficult, enterprise in 
the whole world, and he will succeed, not 
only because of his pre-eminent genius, 
but because, instead of attempting to be 
a dictator, he only desires to be a leader; 
because he seeks his ends through co- 
operation, and not coercion, 

For this reason, America will provide a 
system of government food control and 
administration which will be infinitely 
superior to anything that Europe has de- 
vised or attempted to carry out, in almost 
every instance unsuccessfully. It will 
succeed where others have failed, because 
it will enlist in its:devoted service, under 
the leadership of Mr. Hoover, not an 
army of theorists and functionaries, but 
all those who are practical and experi- 
enced in the business of food manufac- 
turing’ and purveying. It is an entirely 
new theory of food administration that 
Mr. Hoover is putting to the test, and 
there can be no question that it is the 
right one. 

In his statement, a summary of which 
appears elsewhere in this issue, outlining 
the government’s purposes in administer- 
ing the food control law, a few sentences 
serve to disclose the underlying principles 
of his programme. These are as follows: - 
“The Food Administration is called into 
being to stabilize and not to disturb con- 
ditions, and to defend honest enterprise 
against illegitimate competition... . 
The business men of this country, I am 
convinced, realize their own patriotic ob- 
ligation and the solemnity of the situa- 
tion, and will fairly and generously co- 
operate in meeting the national emer- 
gency. . . . I have learned a deep and 
abiding faith in the intelligence of the 
average American business men, whose 
aid we anticipate and depend on to rem- 
edy the evils developed by the war... . 

“In enforcing the measures of the act, it 
is not our intention to proceed with a host 
of punitive measures, but rather, by co- 
ordination with the various trades, to ef- 
fect such constructive regulations as will 
render gambling, extortion and other 
wasteful practices impossible and will 
stabilize prices. . . . We have, in our 
abundance and in our waste, an ample 
supply to carry them (our allies) and 
ourselves over this next winter without 
suffering. If we fail, it is because indi- 
vidual American citizens have failed to 
see and do this loyal, national duty. This 
is a service in which every man, woman 
and child in this country may enter. . . . 
This co-operation and service I ask of all, 
in full confidence that America will volun- 
tarily render more for flag and freedom 
than king-ridden peoples surrender on 
compulsion.” 

The very first act of Mr. Hoover’s ad- 
ministration has been to promulgate an 
outline of what is proposed in regard to 
the control of wheat and flour. This takes 
precedence, because bread is the primary 
item in the list of foodstuffs which it is 
proposed to conserve and administer; it 
is also first to be acted upon, because the 
millers themselves were prompt with their 
proposals of co-operation and have been 
ready to proceed in accordance with the 
plans of the government for more than 
two months. 

In this announcement Mr. Hoover takes 
occasion to pay a very handsome tribute 
to the generosity and patriotism of the 
milling industry as it has been shown in 
its voluntary willingness to administer its 
own affairs under the counsel and direc- 
tion of the Food Administration, and to 
make such sacrifices for the common wel- 
fare as may be necessary. 

To this message the American milling 
industry will respond with the utmost 
good will. In true and unswerving faith 
it will press forward under Mr. Hoover’s 
leadership, submitting to such control as 
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may be advisable and necessary. It will 
strive to be worthy, in every respect, of 
the confidence reposed in it. It will not 
falter or fail in duty to the country 
and its allies, nor will considerations of 
individual profit or advantage serve to 
turn it from its fixed purpose. 

Each member of it will do his utmost 
in generous rivalry to render to the na- 
tion the best and truest service of which 
he is capable. If there be any who should 
attempt by devious ways either to cir- 
cumvent the purposes of the Food Ad- 
ministration or to take an unfair ad- 
vantage of whatever opportunities may 
arise, they will become the Ishmaels of 
the trade, and their shame will be fear- 
lessly proclaimed in the market places of 
the world, that all may bear witness to 
their dishonor. 

As friend and trusted leader, not as 
dictator and arrogant ruler, the milling 
industry heartily welcomes the advent of 
Mr. Hoover to the position of Food Ad- 
ministrator. It will serve with him, work 
with him and win with him in the great 
conflict which is about to ensue with the 
army of hunger. As soldiers in the com- 
mon cause, the great fight of fights, the 
American millers have volunteered, and 
they will see it through to the end under 
the leadership of the Chief who trusts 
and believes in them. 


PROFIT TAXES NOT COST ITEMS 

A miller who is ever watchful to see 
that actual or anticipated items of cost 
are properly incorporated in his “cost of 
production” figures, writes The North- 
western Miller relative to possible meth- 
ods of providing, in the per barrel cost 
factor, for the proposed new federal ex- 
cess profits tax. 

In his letter he suggests the possibility 
of estimating at the beginning of the year 
the probable year’s profits, reckoning the 
amount of excess profits tax and then 
covering this sum by an addition of so 
many cents to the barrel in selling price. 
He admits that the scheme has its faults, 
not least of which is, of course, the ever- 
present difficulty of prophesying how 
much a flour mill is going to earn in any 
milling year. He would, however, like 
suggestions from other millers who are 
doubtless pondering the same problem. 

So far as The Northwestern Miller’s 
knowledge of accounting goes, it appears 
that the interesting plan which the miller 
proposes means endless pyramiding. If, 
based upon the probability of a certain 
earning and a certain amount of tax, the 
miller adds so much to the barrel selling 
price with a view to earning the tax, he 
thereby further increases his profits, 
which makes more profits tax, which ne- 
cessitates another addition to the per bar- 
rel selling price, which makes more profit, 
which makes more tax, and so on ad 
infinitum. 

Some way might perhaps be found to 
head off the system, but, on the face of 
the proposal, it appears that the increase 
in the selling price, the profits and the 
tax are bound to run on and on like the 
brook. The single factor of safety is in 
the circumstance that the pyramiding 
miller would, sooner or later, find himself 
having to price his flour so far over com- 
petitors that he would be selling nothing 
at all, be making nothing at all and being 
taxed nothing at all. While this last might 
be welcome enough, the means of attaining 
it would be wack less desirable. 

In general terms, it seems reasonably 
certain that the only way not to pay an 
excess profits tax is to avoid making a 
taxable sum of money. Further, there 
does not appear to be any feasible way to 
provide against the tax by reckoning it in 
the cost factor. If a man makin Bricks 
is compelled to give every fourth brick to 
somebody, it is rather difficult to beat the 
percentage by any system of making more 
or less bricks. 

Other millers to whom the question of 
excess profits tax has been presented say 
that, so far as they can see, the tax neces- 
sarily must be accepted as a distribution 
of earnings, in exactly the same fashion 
as dividends now are considered. When, 
at the end of the year, the profits for the 
period are ascertained, so much must be 
set aside for the government, after which 
the usual distribution to stockholders and 
to surplus account is made in the normal 
way. The profits tax is, in a word, a 
claim upon the earnings, and not a tax, 
or expense of doing Coniebdl, as other 
expenses and other taxes are normally 
re 
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The United States Millers’ Committee, Appointed by the Food Administrator, 
Meets in Chicago, Formulates Plans for the Co-operation of the Mill- 
ing Trade and Issues a Statement Defining its Purposes—A 
Strong Appeal for Prompt, Willing and Generous 
Service to the Country and its Allies 


Cuicaco, Int., Aug. 15.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Pursuant to the call of its chair- 
man, the United States Millers’ Commit- 
tee, appointed in June by Herbert Hoover, 
Food Administrator, met in Chicago yes- 
terday and continued in session today. 

Every member was present,'as follows: 
James F. Bell, chairman; A. P. Husband, 
secretary; Albert C. Loring, Minneapolis; 
Bernard A. Eckhart, Chicago; Andrew J. 
Hunt, Arkansas City, Kansas; E. M. 
Kelly, Nashville, Tenn; Samuel Plant, St. 
Louis; Mark N. Mennel, Toledo, Ohio; 
Fred J. Lingham, Lockport, N. Y., and 
Theodore B. Wilcox, Portland, Oregon. 
Tentatively appointed by Mr. Hoover to 
act as an advisory committee, pending the 
passage of the food control bill, these gen- 
tlemen were formally confirmed at Wash- 
ington today, their names having been 
submitted to and approved by the Presi- 
dent. 

As covering the programme formulated 
by its two-day session here, the committee 
authorizes the publication of the following 


STATEMENT 


The flour-milling industry is to have the 
honor of being the first among the great 
foodstuffs producing activities of the na- 
tion to establish a complete voluntary 
organization for the purpose of aiding the 
national Food Administration. 

Details of this organization have been 
perfected in meetings held here yesterday 
and today by the millers appointed direc- 
ly by Mr. Hoover to form his advisory 
council representing the milling industry. 
organization have been perfected in meet- 
ings held here yesterday and today by the 
millers appointed directly by Mr. Hoover 
to form his advisory council representing 
the milling industry. 

The millers throughout the country have 
recognized promptly that the present 
world crisis in the food supply, with an 
actual shortage of wheat adding immense- 
ly to the difficulties inevitably created by 
a state of war, should be faced by them as 
providing an opportunity for public serv- 
ice, not as holding out chances for addi- 
tional profits. 

Long before the Food Administration 
became an accomplished fact, the millers 
took preliminary steps toward establishing 
an organization whereby’ the individual 
patriotism and public spirit of every flour 
miller could be devoted collectively to the 
service of the United States and its allies. 

The plans drawn up at yesterday’s and 
today’s meetings contemplate, first of all, 
the enrollment of the entire milling in- 
dustry of the country in this voluntary 
organization, to be known as the United 
States Millers. 

For this purpose the country is divided 
into eight main districts, each with a 
milling executive at its head. These eight 
sectional executives have already been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Hoover, on the commen- 
dation of the industry itself, and, with 
James F, Bell as chairman, they constitute 
the committee which has been meeting in 
Chicago. 

The fundamental purpose of this vast 
organization will be to provide the people 
of the United States and their allies with 
adequate supplies of flour at the lowest 
prices compatible with continued and 
sound operation. To make this possible, 
the millers who join the organization will 
thereby voluntarily pledge themselves to 
sell flour and millfeed, so long as the war 
continues, at prices which shall include 
not more than a definitely established and 
publicly stated margin of profit. The or- 
ganization will, furthermore, put itself at 
the disposal of the federal government for 
all purposes relating to the successful 
conduct of the war. 

The price of flour will naturally depend 
primarily and directly on the price of 
wheat, over which the millers themselves 
can exercise no control. This price will 
be established by the Federal Price-Fixing 
Committee, of which President Harry J. 
Garfield has already been designated as 
the head. Until this committee reports, 
it'is, of course, absolutely impossible for 
the millers’ committee to make any state- 


ment whatsoever as to the price at which 
flour can be sold. 

The millers’ organization will work in 
close co-operation with the Grain Corpo- 
ration, likewise newly established under 
the Food Administration. The Grain 
Corporation will, according to present 
plans, distribute wheat to the millers in 
accordance with their actual requirements 
and at the price fixed by President Gar- 
field’s committee. This wheat will be 
ground into flour for both domestic and 
export distribution, the latter being close- 
ly regulated by the Food Administration, 
so as to secure the maximum of flour 
exports to our allies without risking any 
shortage of flour at home. 

The eight executives will at once pro- 
ceed to perfect the organization of their 
respective districts, which will be further 
subdivided according to natural lines. 
Administrative offices of the organization 
will be established in each district, with 
the central office at New York. 

The first task, therefore, is to enroll 
in the new national organization. every 
flour miller of importance in the country. 
This is a direct appeal to the patriotism 
of the industry, for the effectiveness with 
which the organization can serve the peo- 
ple of the United States will depend, first 
of all, on the completeness with which it 
represents the entire national milling ca- 
pacity. Already it is clear that the volun- 
tary organization can count on the loyal 
and unhesitating support and co-opera- 
tion of a very large percentage of the 
industry. 

The nation-wide organization of millers 
thus to be established will form a definite 
part of the federal Food Administration, 
and thus its powers, as exercised through 
its central committee, will necessarily be 
very great. Through its relation with the 
Grain Corporation, with the Wheat Ex- 
port Company, and the federal govern- 
ment, it will be enabled to secure for 
its members advantages which otherwise, 
and acting merely as isolated millers, 
they could not possibly hope to obtain, 
and without which it would be very diffi- 
cult for them to transact business. Thus 
the organization, with the whole weight 
of the federal government behind it, will 
repay the individual miller for his sup- 
port by providing the only machinery 
whereby he can safely continue to do busi- 
ness under war-time conditions. 

In support of the government’s express 
purpose of doing away with all forms of 
speculation, the millers’ organization pro- 
poses to put all sales of flour and millfeed 
on the basis of prompt shipment, 30 days 
being the maximum time allowed under 
the terms of the uniform sales contract 
now being ig ag Since the price of 
wheat will be fixed, and the Grain Cor- 
poration will presumably distribute wheat 
only on the basis of actual requirements, 
the main incentive to buying wheat or 
selling flour for deferred delivery will 
be eliminated. 

The millers’ organization depends for 
its success, above all else, on the readiness 
of the entire milling industry of the Unit- 
ed States to accept the present crisis as 
an opportunity for public service. At a 
time when all economic laws point to the 
possibility of vastly increased profits, 
owing to an unprecedented world-wide 
demand for flour, the millers have volun- 
tarily come forward, through their rep- 
resentatives, with an offer to serve their 
country to the utmost limit of their abil- 
ity, and to unite in a common agreement 
to put their facilities at the disposal of 
the Food Administration. 

H. A. Berrows. 


Named on Administrative Board 

Wasurneoton, D. C., Aug. 11.—Thomas 
D. Jones, of Chicago, the new representa- 
tive of the Department of Commerce on 
the Administrative Board of the Exports’ 
Control Division, to succeéd Edward N. 
Hurley, who was appointed chairman of 
the United States Shipping Board, is a 
graduate of Princeton, and was admitted 
to the Illinois bar in 1879. He is president 
of the Mineral Point Zinc Co. and director 
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of the International Harvester Co. | 
1914 he was named by President Wilson as 
a member of the Federal Reserve Board 
but was not confirmed by the Senate. r 

The Administrative Board’s work com- 
prises the many difficult questions of foog 

roducts exportation to neutral countries 

fhile a definite policy has not been an. 
nounced, it is expected that permits fo; 
the exportation of flour and grain wil! |e 
granted only on the most careful examina- 
tion. Some of the neutral countries are 
already well supplied with flour, and it js 
not thought wise to let any more go te 
those that have enough. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





TO CONTROL GRAIN SUPPLY 


Grain Corporation Formed Under Food Aq- 
ministration—Board Appointed to Fix 
Price of Wheat—List of Members 


With the approval of President Wilson 
the Food Administration has announced 
the formation of a $50,000,000 corporation 
to take control of the country’s grain sup- 
plies. This new organization plans to work 
in close co-operation with the United 
States Millers’ Committee, and will pre- 
sumably distribute wheat to all millers 
who are members of the millers’ organiza- 
tion, in accordance with their stated re- 
quirements, at the price to be fixed by the 
price-fixing committee, plus a very small 
commission to cover operating and carry- 
ing expenses, It will thus eliminate all 
forms of speculation and hoarding in the 
grain trade. 

‘The executive officers of the Grain Cor- 
poration are: 

Herbert Hoover, chairman. 

Julius Barnes, New York, president. 

Gates W. McGarrath, New York, treas- 
urer. 

F. G. Crowell, Kansas City, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Edward Chambers, Chicago, transpor- 
tation director. 

Curtis H.° Lindley, 
counsel. 

J. W. Shorthill, York, Neb., secretary. 

PRICE-FIXING BOARD MEMBERS 

The following have been named as mem- 
bers of the board to fix the price of wheat: 

Harry A. Garfield, president of Wil- 
liams College, chairman. 

Charles J. Barrett, Union City, Ga. 
president of the Farmers’ Union. 

William H. Doak, Roanoke, Va., vice- 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 

Eugene E. Funk, Bloomington, IIL, 
president of the National Corn Associa- 
tion. 

Edward F. Ladd, Fargo, N. D., presi- 
dent of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College. 

R. Goodwin Rhett, Charleston, S. C.,, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

J. W. Shorthill, York, Neb., secretary 
of the National Council of Farmers’ Co- 
operative Associations. 

James W. Sullivan, Brooklyn, N. Y., of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

L; J. Tabor, Barnesville, Ohio, master 
of the Ohio State Grange. 

Frank W. Taussig, chairman Federal 
Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Theodore N. Vail, president American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., New York. 

Henry Waters, president Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


Lieut. Williamson Dies at Front 

Lonvoy, Ene., Aug. 14.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Lieutenant David Williamson, 
Royal Canadian Horse Artillery, son of 
Thomas Williamson, Montreal, was killed 
in action Aug. 13. 

(Thomas Williamson is vice-president 
of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd, 
Montreal.—Ep. ) 


San Francisco, 





C. F. G. Ratkes. 





More Rain Helps Corn 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—Scattered rains continue to 
fall over the Southwest, with somewhat 
lower temperatures. These rains insure 
further improvement to corn. 
R. E. Srervinc. 





Crops in Denmark, ‘says a report from 
the Statistical Bureau, Copenhagen. were 
reported to be normal in 35 districts, 
slightly below normal in 42 districts, poor 
in 10 districts, and a total failure in one 
district. 
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FOOD BILL AT LAST BECOMES LAW 
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President Signs Measure Creating Food Administration—Messages of Herbert 
Hoover to Public—Work Already Well Under Way 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Aug. 13.— (Special 
Telegram)—The Food Administration, in 

ursuanece of a policy to announce from 
day to day its plans for the control of 
various food products, issued today, as the 
first of the series, its programme for the 
control of wheat, flour and bread. The 
statement acknowledges the patriotic co- 
operation the Food Administration has 
had from the leading millers of the coun- 
try, and states that the millers have organ- 
ized, at the request of the administration, 
a committee to represent the entire trade, 
as reported by The Northwestern Miller 
a few weeks ago. 

The statement, as issued today, is as 
follows: 

“The disturbance to the world’s com- 
merce and short supplies has caused a 
greater disruption of the normal markets 
for wheat than any other cereal. 

“], As a result of the isolation of cer- 
tain of the world’s wheat-producing coun- 
tries by either belligerent lines or short 
shipping, the normal determination of the 
price of wheat by the ebb and flow of com- 
merce is totally destroyed. 

“2, In order to control speculation, and 
to secure more equitable distribution of 
the available wheat and flour between 
their countries, the allied governments 
have placed the whole purchase of their 
supplies in the hands of one buyer. Also 
the European neutrals are now buying 
their wheat through single government 
agents instead of in the normal course of 
commerce. Therefore, the export price of 
wheat and flour, and thus the real price, if 
not controlled, will be subject to almost a 
single will of the foreign purchaser. 

“8 In normal times, American wheat 
moves largely to Europe in the fall 
months. This year, the shortage of ship- 
ping necessitates its distribution over the 
entire year. Therefore, there is danger of 
a glut in our warehouse system over a 
considerable period. 

“4, There are large stocks of wheat 

which cannot be drawn upon by the allies 
during the war, but in the event of peace 
or defeat of the submarines, these would 
be available and might seriously demoral- 
ize the demand for American wheat. 
* “35. It must clearly be understood that 
the guaranteed minimum price of $2 per 
bu for wheat, set out in the food bill, does 
not apply to the 1917 harvest, but only to 
the 1918 harvest, and then under condi- 
tions which must be elaborated. There is 
therefore no determined price for the 1917 
harvest. ' 

“The result of this situation is that the 
normal price-making machinery is entire- 
ly broken down unless some efficient gov- 
ernment action is brought into play; either 
(a) the American producer may face a 
slump in wheat, possibly below his produc- 
tion cost, and (b) the export price of 
wheat, which ultimately determines the 
real price, is at the will of a single agency. 
(c) Some one must buy the surplus wheat 
at any given moment, and if the surplus 
passes into speculative hands it will be 
held for higher prices later in the year. 
(d) With stabilized prices, extra hazards 
are introduced into all distribution links 
which must be paid for by the consumer. 
It must be evident that the United States 
governnient can more justly deal with the 
situation than any of the agencies men- 
tioned. 

“Therefore, the food administration has 
determined to take the following course: 
_ “First, in order to eliminate speculation 
in wheat and flour, all elevators and mills 
of over 100 bbls daily capacity will be re- 
quired to take out a government license, 
the conditions of this license to be. ‘that 
only reasonable and customary charges 
shall be made for warehouse service, that 
no wheat shall be stored for more than 30 
days without the approval. of the Food 
Administration, that certain information 
4s to receipts and shipments shall be sup- 
arse regularly” The grain exchanges are 

ing asked to.suspend all dealings and 
quotations in future wheat. . regu- 


lations will come into force Sept. 1 and 
the licenses will be prepared this week. 
While farmers’ co-operative elevators 
are excepted by the food bill, this, how- 
ever, only applies to mutual concerns and 
hot to stock companies, and in any event, 


under the advantages. of joining the plan, 
none are likely to stand out. 

“In substitution of the broken down 
marketing machinery, the Food Adminis- 
tration proposes to open agencies for the 
purchase of all wheat at the principal ter- 
minals, carrying on its transactions with 
the usual dealers, and is prepared to take 
the whole harvest, if necessary in order to 
maintain a fair price, and will resell wheat 
for export in such quantities as we can 
afford to part with in protection of our 
own people on one hand and to sell on the 
other to the millers for domestic consump- 
tion. The administration will make no 
charge except a nominal percentage to 
cover costs of the operation, and arrange- 

(Continued on page 485.) 


WHEAT IN NORTHWEST 


Cutting Nearing Completion—Threshing Un- 
der Way—Yields Running Above Ex- 
Quality Good 


The weather throughout the week was 
ideal for harvesting small grain in the 
Northwest. The temperature daytimes has 
been moderate, with cool breezes blowing. 
The nights have been chilly, at times get- 
ting down as low as 35 degrees. This, of 
course, is not what is wanted for corn, 
and various points report this crop is 
backward. Warm weather is essential to 
mature corn. 

Cutting is well advanced in Minnesota 
and South Dakota. This week should see 
the bulk of the crop in shock. Threshing 
machines are busy this week, and some 
very good yields are reported. In the 
majority of cases better yields are being 
obtained than were looked for, with qual- 
ity exceptionally good. Other small grain 
in this territory is all cut. 

In southern North Dakota 50 to 75 per 
cent of the wheat has been cut, and in the 
northern part of the state about 25 per 
cent. At many points, where there was 
little or no rain during the growing period, 
light yields are reported. In other parts, 
the yield will average 12 to 16 bus. The 
quality is said to be remarkably good. 
Some of the trade now looks for a yield 
of at least 70,000,000 bus in North Dakota. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 
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Northwestern Wheat Crop 
The attached table shows the Department 
of Agficulture’s final estimate of the wheat 
crop in the Northwest by years, in millions 
of bushels: 
“17 '16 °15 ’14 °13 °12 °11 °10 ’09 °08 
Minn. .. 60 28 71 43 68 67 44 64 94 69 
N. Dak.. 61 39152 82 79143 73 389 91 68 
S. Dak.. 42 26 64 32 34 62 15 47 48 38 


Totals 163 92 288 157 181 262 132 150 233 175 
Montana ... 29 42 18 21 19 12 8 83 4 


*Spring wheat estimates based on condi- 
tion Aug. 1. 

Of the above, in 1916 Minnesota raised 
910,000 and South Dakota 2,775,000 bus win- 
ter wheat. 


The Huge War Revenue Bill 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 11.—The war 
revenue bill, with a report from the com- 
mittee on finance, was taken up by the 
Senate this week. The report states that 
the committee has been profoundly im- 
pressed with the necessity of broadening 
and developing our system of special tax- 
ation so as to present a scientific basis, 
logically constructed, and framed to meet 
not only present but future war needs; 
and so adjusted as to distribute equitably 
the necessary burdens of taxation and 
safeguard the activities of the nation by 
imposing no tax which would not leave the 
taxpayer a reasonably compensatory re- 
turn from his investment. The basis of 
the system. proposed is the income and 
war-profits taxes, internal revenue taxes 
upon whisky and tobacco, and certain 
levies in the nature of excise taxes. 

As a result of changes in the original 
bill, it is estimated that about two-thirds 
of the additional revenue and about one- 
half of the total revenue from taxation 
for the fiscal year 1918 will come from the 
income and war-profits taxes. It is also 
estimated that the re-draft of the war- 
profit provisions of the bill will raise $362,- 
000,000 in excess of that anticipated from 
resources under the House bill. 

The committee estimates the total 





amount of revenue available to meet the 


estimated expenditure of the fiscal year 
1918 to be $8,750,500,000; additional rev- 
enue necessary to be raised by taxation or 
a further bond issue is placed at $1,943,- 
458,000. This amount does not include 
any deficiency estimates which have been 
made and have not been appropriated for 
or may hereafter be made by the War and 
cing é departments. It is estimated that 
the bill as passed by the House will raise 
$1,867,000,000, and as amended by the 
Senate $2,006,970,000. P 

It is expected that much time will be 
necessary for debate. Senators Gore, La 
Follette and Thomas announced that they 
would submit a minority report which 
proposes quite different methods of taxa- 
tion. These senators believe that a greater 
portion of the taxes should be collected 
from the large business interests. 

The House leaders have expressed an 
opinion that the Senate changes are such 
as to place the burden more on small tax- 
payers than large business interests, and 
it is expected that when the bill comes out 
of the Senate the House will decline to 
accept many of the amendments made to 
the original bill. 

It is the desire of the President that the 
Congress complete its business as speedily 
as possible, and it was reported during the 
week that he would be glad if Congress 
might adjourn Sept. 1. The talk here is 
to the effect that Congress may be able to 
get through by Sept. 15, but the recent 
delays do not warrant predictions. 

Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Demand for Flour Generally Slow—Millers 
Averse to Contracting—Prices Rule 
Lower—Millfeed Quiet 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 
PuinaverpHia, Pa. Aug. 14.—Flour 
dull, and prices generally lower. Quota- 
tions, per 196 lbs in wood; cotton or jute 
sacks about 25c less: winter straight, new, 
$10.50; all-new Kansas clear, $12@12.50; 
straight, $12.50@13; patent, $12.75@13.25. 
Spring first clear, old, $11.75@12.50; pat- 
ent, old, $13@13.50; favorite brands, $14 
@14.25. City mills’ choice and fancy pat- 
ent, $14@14.25;:- regular grades winter 
straight, $10.50; patent, $10.75@11.25. 
Bran supplies small and the market steady. 
but trade quiet. Quotations, car lots, in- 
cluding sacks: soft winter bran, $41@42 
ton; spring bran, $40,—all in 100-lb sacks. 
Samuet S. Daniets. 
Cuicaco, Int., Aug. 14.—Buyers of 
flour with contracts for delivery beyond 
30 days show a disposition to reduce sup- 
plies. There has likewise been a general 
tightening up of the buying of flour until 
matters are thoroughly adjusted. Some 
mills have taken their men off the road, 
and others have notified their Chicago rep- 
resentatives that they are not interested 
in making sales at present. Spring wheat 
patents range $13.25@13.65; southwestern 
95 per cent patents, $13@13.35, jute, and 
soft wheat patents, $12.25@12.65, jute. 
C. H. CHatten. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 14.—The demand 
for flour is dull, and stocks light. Minne- 
apolis patents, $14.40; spring country pat- 
ents, $13.40@14; special short patents, $14 
@14,60,—all in wood. New soft winter 
patents, in wood, $11.50@12. New Kansas 
patents, $12.50@13.25 in sacks. Millfeed 
quiet. Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 14.—Flour demand 
good, and a fair volume of business being 
done. Prices on soft wheat flour some- 
what lower, but steady on hard wheat. A 
fairly good business booked to the West 
Indies. Millfeed more freely offered, but 
buyers holding off, and prices are easier. 

Perer Dervten. 


Battrmore, Mp., Aug. 14.—Flour gen- 
erally easier, as result of government con- 
trol talk. New near-by straights, at $10 
@10.25 bulk, about only grade selling. 
Millfeed steady and slow. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 14.—The de- 
mand for flour in the Southwest is again 
quiet, with prices somewhat lower. 

R. E. Srerxre. 





The wheat crop in Manchuria, and in 
China generally, according to a report 
from George E. Anderson, consul-general 
at Hongkong, will be from poor.to me- 
dium, judging from present conditions. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Aug. 12 Aug. 14 

Aug. 11 Aug.4 1916 19156 
Minneapolis ....206,440 184,790 360,385 232,820 
Duluth-Superior 19,000 23,170 24,865 14,690 











Milwaukee ..... 4,500 8,000 10,500 10,000 

Totals ....... 229,940 215,960 395,750 257,510 
Outside mills*..107,410 ...... p BOO. ccecce 

Ag’gate sprg.337,350 ...... 683,950 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 42,400 30,800 14,100 30,800 
St: Louist ..... 43,500 '36,500 39,000 43,000 
Buffalo ........ 85,600 79,450115,500 90,500 
Rochester ..... 7,100 9,200 9,800 14,100 
Chicage o..cccs 3,250 1,800 20,000 20,000 
Kansas City.... 70,400 62,400 57,900 68,600 


Kansas City}. ..202,510 179,890 236,290 191,405 
Toledo 9,400 22,700 38,200 
Toledof ....... 52,215 19,320 67,420 62,390 
Nashville** ....100,280 66,680 104,185 121,390 
Portland, Oreg,. 3,545 

Seattle ........ 9,320 
Tacoma ....... 16,740 20,480 27,895 12,470 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points, The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Aug. 12 Aug. 14 
Aug. 11 Aug. 4 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 40 36 76 62 


Duluth-Superior .. 538 64 69 40 
Outside mills* .... 38 38 67 35 

Average spring... 40 36 71 43 
Milwaukee ........ 37 65 43. 39 
Ot, Few ceases 84 61 35 35 
St. Louist ........ 56 47 65 71 
Sree 51 47 69 66 
Rochester ........ 35 45 48 71 
CRACRBO soci s'vccee 18 10 68 68 
Kansas City ...... 97 86 80 96 
Kansas City? ..... 70 72 86 73 
WOOGS. o vrvccs cure 41 20 47 80 
Toledof .......... 50 20 56 71 
Nashville** ....... 79 45 80 88 
Portland, Oregon... 13 11 * ee 
Seattle ....6...00% 32 5 63 28 
Tacoma .......++.- 29 35 49 24 

Totals .......... 48 41 63 * 60 
Minnesota-Dakotas 40 36 71 43 
Other states ...... 48 40 63 70 


Flour output for week ending Aug. 11 at 
all above points shows an increase of 7 per 
cent compared with week ending Aug. 4. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville, ? 





London Exchange at Mi poli 





London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 

Sight 8-day 60-day 
jp’ Set vere $4.75% $4.75 7; @4.75% $4.72% 
ee See 4.75% ......@4.75% 4.72 
Aug. 10 «0.6624. A. Pere @4.75% 4.72% 
Aug. 11 ...s5e 4.75% @4.75% 4.72% 
Aug. 13 ...... A.TEM  cwewss @4.75% 4.72 
Aug. 14 2.2008 STE % cine es @4.75% 4.72% 

Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Aug. 14) at 41%. 


AT 8ST. LOUIS 


London exchange at St. Louis was quoted 
as follows: 





Sight $-day 60-day 
Aue. @-480 Sais $4.75% $4.74% $4.70% 
Will Stop September Trades 


Cuicaco, Int, Aug. 14.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Food Administrator Hoover has 
asked the Chicago Board of Trade, and all 
exchanges of the country, to cease trading 
in wheat for future delivery. On Sept. 1, 
operations in September wheat will cease. 
The directors of the Board of Trade at 
their meeting today decided to stop all 
trading in September wheat at the close, 
Saturday, Aug. 25. Should any trades 
remain open at that date, the selling price 
will be fixed. 

C. H: CHarren. 





Chicago Millers Buying Freely 

Cuicaco, Int., Aug. 14.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Local millers are running at full 
capacity and buying wheat freely. This 
market is weak and prices are 8@11c low- 
er, closing at the inside. No. 2 hard de- 
clined from $2.51 to 2.45 and was offered 
at $2.40 without buyers at the last, with a 
large number of cars carried over unsold. 
No. 2 red sold at $2.28@2.25 and closed 
easy. The first car of new spring arrived 
here yesterday from Illinois. It inspected 
No. 1 red and sold at $2.70. Corn closed 
4c higher at $1.81 for No. 2 mixed, $1.84 
for yellow: and $2.05 for white. Oats were 
offered more freely. Export sales large; 
prices %@l1c lower. 

C. H. Cuarzen. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 21,650 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Aug. 11) 206,440 bbls, 
against 360,385 in 1916, 232,820 in 1915, 
and 407,935 in 1914, Today one and one- 
half less mills are in operation, and with 
flour conditions so unsettled a decrease is 
looked for. A year ago, mills made 372,- 
575 bbls. 

* «# 

Conditions in the flour market last week 
were simply a repetition of those prevail- 
ing for some time past. Despite fairly 
active inquiry, little actual business re- 
sulted. Since mills cannot hedge against 
flour sales by buying wheat futures, they 
had to limit their bookings to what wheat 
they could buy on track or was offered to 
arrive. Movement is light and, consequent- 
ly, bookings were restricted. 

From the number of buyers in the mar- 
ket it is judged that the trade generally 
has about reached the end of its supplies. 

Now that the food control bill has been 
passed and the officials in charge of the 
food administration have announced their 
plans, it is expected that business will pick 
up quickly. Buyers will probably take 
what they need to tide them over tempo- 
rarily until a trading basis has been estab- 
lished. 

Many large consumers are in the mar- 
ket. Some comparatively small Minnesota 
mills during the week reported bids on 
quantities aggregating 15,000 to 20,000 
bbls for near-by shipment. Bid prices 
were pretty close to what the mills would 
be willing to sell at, but in the absence of 
wheat offerings, the mills reluctantly had 
to refuse the bids. Everything, however, 
indicates an early resumption of grinding. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $12.90 
@13.50 per 196 Ibs in wood. 


* #*# 


Millfeed has taken its long-expected 
slump. Mills generally have reduced their 
quotations on bran, standard middlings 
and flour middlings $3@5 ton in the last 
week, but red dog is unchanged and, while 
not strong, is holding firm. 

Where a week ago jobbers were asking 
$35@36 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, for bran, today they are offering 
coarse all-rail bran at $33 and some at lake 
ports could be had as low as $30 for Au- 
gust shipment. Standard middlings are 
not quite as weak, but they are freely 
offered by jobbers at $42@43. 

Jobbers are understood to have cleaned 
up on their stocks. Few seem to have a 
surplus of any kind, and those offering to 
sell bran at $30 are probably willing to 
sell short. They figure that prices will go 
still lower, as all indications are that mills 
shortly will increase production. 

Mills quote bran in mixed cars with 
flour at $33@34 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis; standard middlings, 43@44; 
flour middlings, $53@54; red dog, $59.50 
@61,—latter in 140-lb sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 1114 were in operation Aug. 14: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and C mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South and 
Lincoln mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B and 
C mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILIS 


Special reports of 52 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
eapacity of 48,500 bbls, show that in the 


week ending Aug. 11 they made 107,400 
bbls of flour (representing 483,000 bus of 
wheat), against 188,200 in 1916. 


CANADIAN COMPETITION FELT 


A northern Minnesota miller calls atten- 
tion to the peculiar situation now existing 
in territory tributary to his mill with ref- 
erence to competition from Canadian mills. 
He writes: 

“As we understand it, a flat price of 
$2.40 bu has been established for wheat at 
the Canadian lake terminals and Winni- 
Peg: At any rate, this is the price pre- 
vailing at present. 

“The ortation of wheat in the states 
is prohibited, but at the same time Cana- 
dian mills are putting flour across the 
border, and selling same on the basis of 
this $2.40 wheat, making the price $11.50 
@12 bbl. 

“This situation, as you can readily see, 
renders it impossible for the mills on this 
side of the line, which are grinding much 
higher-priced wheat, to hold even their 
established trade. 

“This condition is placing the mills of 
the Northwest in a most unfair situation, 
and will certainly demoralize their local 
business in a very short time unless grain 
prices readjust themselves soon.” 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 1,261,000 bus, 
a net increase over the preceding week of 
170,000 bus. At Minneapolis there was an 
increase of 304,000 bus, and at Duluth a 
decrease of 134,000, 

For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 11, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 


954 1,705 910 1,680 1,365 
*307 942 93 374 301 


Totals 1,261 2,647 1,003 2,054 1,666 
Duluth, bonded...» ... | ree eee 4 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 


Totals ove 
*Includes Canadian. 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to Aug. 11, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
--105,764 163,790 106,799 100,182 
25,238 100,326 68,187 62,166 


131,002 264,116 164,986 162,348 
*9,279 12,884 1,896 4,627 


Totals 140,281 277,000 166,882 166,975 
*Bonded receipts up to May 5, 1917. 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 

Duluth on Aug. 11, in bushels (000’s omit- 

ted), were: 

1917 

226 
*4 


Minneapolis 
Duluth 





Totals 
Duluth, bonded 





1914 1913 
1,907 8,223 
683 4,224 


2,590°12,447 
44 97 


1916 1915 
7,803 766 


Minneapolis. 
7,705 54 


Duluth 


820 


Totals 273 16,508 
Duluth, b’d’d_ ... 239 


2,634 12,544 


Totals.... ... 15,747 
*Includes Canadian. 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed-car lots, is: 

atent, $14.40@ 14.60 per bbl in 98- and 49- 
b sacks; straight, $14.20@14.40. For lots 
of less than one car, 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are $39 
@40 for bran in 100-Ib sacks, $49@50 for 
shorts, and $58@59 for flour middlings. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


Edwin Kilburn, formerly of Spring 
Valley, is now in charge of the mill at 
Franklin, Minn. 

F. E. Adair, superintendent of the Mills 
of Albert Lea, Minn., was in Minneapolis 
Aug. 10, en route to Duluth for a week- 
end visit. Mr. Adair formerly milled at 
Duluth. 


The Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 


building six concrete tanks, 18 feet 4 inch- 
es by 36 feet, to increase its storage ca- 
pacity. The company plans to add six 
more tanks later. : 

C. A. Weaver, who. for the last two 
years has been connected with the Minne- 
apolis office of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., has resigned to become superintendent 
for the Peerless Roller Mill Co., Austin, 
Minn., effective Sept. 1. This company is 
now building a 600-bbl mill and expects 
later to further ‘increase its capacity. Mr. 
Weaver has been a machinery salesman 


-for several years, but prior thereto was 


a miller in a number of mills in the North- 
west and Southwest. George A. Brault 
will be second miller in the Austin mill. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


W. B. Webb, vice-president of the 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., is in 
Minneapolis today. 

R. M. Spivey, of Kansas City, south- 
western representative of the Milwaukee 
Bag Co., is in Minneapolis today: 

The employees of the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Co., Minneapolis, held their. annual 
picnic at Lake Minnetonka, Aug. 11. 

Vv. V. Corbin, department sales-man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, is visiting the St. Louis office 
this week. 

Frank C. Tenny and Frank Higgins, 
two Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
men, have been notified to join the officers’ 
training camp at Fort Snelling. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul bakers are to 
meet with the Minnesota Public Safety 
Commission in St. Paul this week relative 
to the establishment of public markets for 
bread. 

D. W. Wheater, of Marshalltown, Iowa, 
representative of the Springfield (Minn.) 
Milling Co., visited the mill last week. Mr. 
Wheater has fully recovered from his re- 
cent illness. 

Harry L. Douty, in the sales depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, has been notified to report 
at Fort Snelling, Aug. 26, for the officers’ 
training camp. 

In Linn County, Iowa, Edward Hell- 
berg is suing the Eastern Iowa Flour Co., 
of Cedar Rapids, for the return of $3,000, 
which he alleges he invested in the com- 
pany through fraudulent representation. 

Among the Minneapolis grain men at 
Washington this week are Frederick B. 
Wells, of F. H. Peavey & Co., Fred C. 
Van Dusen, of the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., and F, L. Carey, of the Hallet & 
Carey Co. : 

Clarke W. Ewe, of the Van Dusen Har- 
rington. Co., and a son of G. F. Ewe, vice- 
president of the company, who has been 
in the officers’ training camp at Fort 
Snelling, has received a commission as 
captain in the field artillery. 

Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of the Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, has gone to 
Washington to become head of the depart- 
ment of vocational education inaugurated 
by the government. He expects to return 
to the Dunwoody Institute in six months. 

The average country dealer cannot af- 
ford to buy straight cars of flour at pres- 
ent prices. Consequently, on account of 
the increasing volume of. business in less 
than car lots, mills are reported to be 
working more closely with jobbers and 
brokers than heretofore. 

The annual conference of the salesmen 
of the C. S. Christensen Co., Madelia, 
Minn.,; was held at the mill last week. 
Representatives present included G. W. 
Black and H. R. Black, Lake Mills, Wis; 
C. L. Hanks and H. R. Wilkinson, Des 
Moines, Iowa; E. E. Lewis, Chicago, and 
W. M. Elward, Columbus, Ohio. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
will vote Aug. 17 on amending its rules to 
increase the rate of commission charged 
for selling grain. On wheat, barley and 
rye the proposed change is 1 per cent of 
gross proceeds, with a maximum charge 
of 2c and a minimum of Ic per bu. On 
millstuffs, the charge is to be 50c ton, and 
on screenings 25c, 

The Federal Trade Commission, now at 
work in Minneapolis, investigating the 
flour and grain trade, has a large staff of 
accountants at work in various mill and 

ain offices. It is securing data particu- 
arly in regard to cost of marketing grain 
and of manufacturing and distributing 
flour. When the work here is completed, 
the Commission expects to move to the 
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Southwest. Dr. O. E. Merchant is in 
charge. 

The temporary injunction secured by 
Regan Bros., bakers, against the city of 
Minneapolis, restraining it from putting 
into effect the new ordinance standardizing 
the weight of a loaf of bread, has been 
continued until Sept. 12. The continu- 
ance was granted on a showing by the 
plaintiff's attorneys that the food control 
Officials at Washington would probably 
take some action on this matter, and that 
local bakers might be subjected to con- 
siderable expense in the way of equipment 
in case the Minneapolis and federal ry|- 
ings differed. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Mill oats are quoted at 40@58c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. Demand has fallen off 
very materially. 

Rye middlings have declined in sympathy 
with millfeed, and are quoted at $43 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

If early samples of new grain arriving 
in Minneapolis are any criterion, the yield 
of screenings on this crop will be very 
light. 

A building permit was issued to the 
International Cereal Co. in north Minne- 
apolis this week for a building to cost 
about $1,500. 

Cracked corn quotations at Minneapolis 
have dropped $8 and ground feed $10 ton 
in the last week, following weakness in 
corn and oats. 

Pacific Coast barley is offered in Minne- 
apolis at $1.35@1.40 bu. Demand is light, 
as trade is looking for lower prices with 
the new-crop movement. 

Roy P. Purchase, manager:of the Inter- 
State Flour & Feed Co., Omaha, was in 
Minneapolis Aug. 10. He and Mrs. Pur- 
chase were on their way to Atlantic City 
for a short vacation. 

On account of the spread of $10 be- 
tween bran and standard middlings, there 
is a demand from the East for fine re- 
ground bran for mixing with standard 
middlings. There is none for sale at Min- 
neapolis, however. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 
Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (Aug. 13) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
es (14 days): To Aberdeen, 147; 
Baltic basis, 272; Bristol, 137; Cardiff, 
137; Christiania, 272; Dundee, 137; Hull, 
132; Leith, 187; Liverpool, 180; London, 
130; St. John’s, N. F., 113.8. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

No. 1 durum at Minneapolis is 40@45c 
bu under No, 1 northern. 

Montana wheat on track Minneapolis 
was quoted Aug. 14 all the way from $2.45 
to $2.80 bu, according to variety. 

Farmers’ deliveries of wheat at interior 
points in the Northwest are increasing. 
Apparently, farmers are satisfied with 
current prices. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground ap- 
proximately 929,000 bus of wheat. Receipts 
less shipments were 725,000 bus, against 
1,117,000 in 1916, 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have de- 
creased 70,000 bus the past two days. 
Total Aug. 14, was about 156,000 bus, 
against 7,573,000 in 1916. 

Samples of new spring wheat arriving 
are of excellent quality. The color would 
indicate that the wheat contains more 
gluten, while the weight promises to aver- 
age better than last year’s crop. 

Wheat prices are weakening. (ne lot 
of 10,000 bus of No. 1 northern to «arrive 
in August was sold today (Aug. 14) toa 
Minneapolis mill at $2.50 bu. Later 4 
similar-sized lot was worked at %2.40. 
Toward the close the best price bid for 
August shipment was $2.35. 

Based on the close today (Aug. 1+), the 
average prices paid to farmers at country 
points in the Northwest were: for \o. 
northern spring wheat, $2.13 bu; for No. * 
northern spring, $2.08; for sample grade 
northern spring,. $1.68. Red spring heat 
was worse 5c bu under these prices. 

It is estimated that about one-fourth of 
the current wheat receipts at Minneapolis 
come from the Southwest. Much of it }s 
applied on old sales to arrive, and does “ 
appear on the floor of the Chamber 0 
Commerce. No. 2 hard Turkey wheat - 
Kansas is quoted at $2.85@2.90 here, an 
No. 2 red at $2.45@2.50. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS MR. REED 


One of the mysteries of the long-drawn- 
out fight against the food administration 
pill has been the reason for the bitter, and 
fortunately. unavailing, fight on it made 
by Senator Reed, of Missouri. Usually, 
when the junior senator from this state 
makes a fight on legislation or against an 
executive appointment, the occasion for his 
opposition can be found in Missouri state 
politics or even in some political condition 
in Reed’s own city, Kansas City. This was 
true, for instance, in connection with his 
bitter fight against the grain grades bill. 
A political friend, perhaps more than one 
political friend, had a job in the state 
inspection service; he was opposed to fed- 
eral inspection and, so far as Reed was 


_ concerned, that settled his own position. 


No such situation is apparent in connec- 
tion with Reed’s fight against the food 
control measure. So far as the writer, 
with the average fairly well-informed 
man’s acquaintance with Missouri and 
southwestern conditions in general, is 
aware, not a single important business in- 
terest in this entire field was opposed to 
the food bill. The farmers were not, the 
grain trade was not, millers certainly were 
not, and none of the industries concerned 
with distribution of food supplies were 
antagonistic to the legislation. On the 
contrary, all of these interests were well 
disposed toward the general plan of food 
control, although they may have differed 
from it in certain details. Most of them, 
indeed, were keenly anxious for the pas- 
sage of the bill and a settlement of dis- 
turbed conditions. 

Furthermore, it has at no time been 
apparent that any political clan or com- 
bination in Missouri or in Kansas City has 
been actually antagonistic to food control. 
It is true that the particular political fac- 
tion in Kansas City to which Reed belongs 
is closely allied with liquor interests, but 
this in itself appeared hardly sufficient to 
inspire Reed’s great bitterness toward the 
food control plan, and especially his evi- 
dent personal animosity toward Mr. 
Hoover. So far as the St. Louis distillery 
and brewing interests are concerned, Reed 
has never particularly trained with them 
in a political way. . 

It is a safe assumption that an over- 
whelming majority of the people in Mis- 
souri were and have continuously been in 
favor of prompt enactment of the food 
administration measure since last May. In 
view of this fact, it is a puzzle to determine 
just why Reed made so bitter a fight on 
it. It is hardly conceivable that he did it 
in mistaken sincerity or in misdirected 
zeal in the public interest; for Reed is not 
built that way. Something was back of it, 
but the people of Missouri, knowing Reed 
as they do, are as much in the dark as any 
other part of the country as to what the 
something was. Some of them believe it 
Was nothing more than a desire to place 
himself in the limelight and deliver 
Speeches of his famous “cross-examina- 
tion” type. 

The reason is clearly insufficient. Reed 
served something or somebody. What or 
who it was is a Missouri mystery. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


Demand for flour continued to show im- 
Fement —— the we int baying’ a 
re was not much large-lot. bitying, ‘al- 
though some mills worked orders of fair 
Size, but the scattered orders for prompt 
shipment of single cars and small round 
ots were in very satisfactory volume. Most 
of the larger mills sold the equivalent of 
Capacity, while some of the more aggres- 
sive accumulated bookings. 
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Sales are almost wholly for prompt 
shipment, and a great majority of mills 
refuse to sell for shipment beyond 30 
days. As a matter of fact, a substantial 
volume of business comes in with shipping 
directions accompanying; and this an 
other indications point to the somewhat 
acute need of new supplies in all terri- 
tories. Every one has been holding out 
of the market awaiting the passage of the 
food bill and anticipated lower prices, un- 
til stocks are certainly at the lowest pos- 
sible ebb. Millers of the Southwest be- 
lieve that demand, for flour will immedi- 
ately become pressing, now that the food 
bill has been passed, and take the present 
more active buying as an earnest of what 
is to come. : 

Prices this week were rather weak. 
Arrivals of wheat were reduced, but de- 
mand was not so keen and, after an early 
display of firmness, hard wheat values 
sagged off about 5c hu. This decline was 
not, however, echoed in flour figures, 
largely because of the sharp break in bran, 
which declined the equivalent of about ldc 
bbl,—or 3c bu, as measured by wheat cost. 

Today a general basis of price is around 
$12.25, jute, for straight flour in round 
lots. Some mills discount this price some- 
what, and others are a full 25c higher, but 
the price is representative. First patents 
are Keld at $13, cotton 14-sacks, Kansas 
City, and upward. 

* 


Bran is a slower market, with a decline 
of 20@25c per 100 lbs in prices; there was, 
however, some revival in demand follow- 
ing the break. Shorts remain high and 
scarce, with light supplies available and an 
unsupplied demand throughout the South- 
west. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 72,300 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week ...ccccsscccseed 70,000 97 
TAGE PWG oe es ec cicccees 62,400 86 
WOO GIO dicks vneentede cues 57,900 80 
TWO Years ABO ....veseeeee 68,600 96 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 62 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week....... 287,820 202,612 70 
Last week ...... 247,020 179,890 72 
Year ago ........ 272,520 236,290 86 
Two years ago... 259,830 191,406 72 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 6,270 bbls this week, 6,266 last week, 
10,800 a year ago, and 16,608 two years 


ago. 

Out of 56 mills reporting, 17 reported 
domestic business good, 29 fair, and 10 
slow and quiet. 


YIELDS ARE RUNNING HIGH 


Reports from millers are to the effect 
that: flour yields from new-crop wheat are 
puzzling. The wheat is a particularly 
good type of berry, bright, and bearing 
every outward indication of producing 
well in flour; but in spite of this, the barrel 
of fiour demands well above 4 bus and 30 
Ibs. Some large mills report 4 bus and 
36 lbs, and even more. 

On the other hand, the wheat is exceed- 
ingly dry and requires long tempering, so 
that the moisture which must be added to 
secure proper milling results offsets, to a 
degree, the abnormal amount of grain 
required to make a barrel of flour. Some 
mills are tempering practically three full 
days, and nearly all find it necessary to 
employ their full tempering capacity. 

From every quarter come highly satis- 
factory reports regarding the er of 
the new flour. It is exceptionally strong, 
the wheat averaging as high in gluten as 
any crop in many years. Some mills, in 
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fact, are having to tone down the gluten 
with weaker wheats in order to get a satis- 
factory flour for family trade. 


SOFT WHEAT I8S POPULAR 


" ‘The relatively high gluten strength of 


soft (red) winter wheat wn in 
Southwest this year, in combination with 
the relatively low price at which it has so 
far sold, is making it particularly popular 
with millers. Much of the best type. of 
hard wheat is really too strong for a flour 
for family trade, and many millers have 
found it desirable to reduce this excess of 
protein by using a small proportion of 
soft wheat. The combination is not, of 
course, particularly desirable in flour in- 
tended for bakers, but family trade shows 
a marked preference for the more delicate 
textured goods produced through milling 
a small mixture of the right type of red 
winter wheat. 

Many outside mills, including it is re- 
shape mills in fe pie wheat districts, 
ave also discovered the virtues and desir- 
ability of the soft wheat blend, particular- 
ly with soft wheat selling, basis this mar- 
ket, at something like 30c under hard 
wheat. 

LARGE ARMY CONTRACTS LET 


The lion’s share of the flour contracts 
— by the quartermaster’s office at 

ansas City yesterday was secured by the 
Bulte Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), 
Kansas City, which secured the contract 
for approximately 22,000 bbls at its bid of 
$6.11 per 100 Ibs. Other awards were made 
of 5,000 bbls to the Arkansas City (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co. at $6.02, and to the 
Hutchinson (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
10,000 bbls at $5.88. All bids were on 
basis of — single cottons, made from 
three-yard sheeting, Kansas City. 


FUTURE RESTRICTION ON CORN-TRADING 


The directors of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade this week ordered suspension of 
all purchases of corn for future delivery 
save as it may be necessary to close exist- 
ing open trades. Up to the present time 
there has been a maximum price of $1.28 
on December and May corn, while the 
market has been around $1.15@1.20 for 
these deliveries. At the same time, south- 
ern buyers have been paying as high as 
$1.50, Kansas City, for corn to be shipped 
in December and January. There is re- 
ported to be a considerable open interest 
in December corn, and difficulty is likely 
to be experienced in determining a settle- 
ment price. 


RAINS HELPED MUCH CORN 


The general rains which fell over the 
entire Southwest in the week just ended 
saved hundreds of thousands of acres of 
growing corn, which was hanging in the 

alance and perilously near destruction. 
The benefits were greatest in eastern and 
northern Kansas and in Nebraska, in all 
of which districts no great injury had yet 
been done. The moisture was too late to 
save the corn in central and western Okla- 
homa, and in much of central and western 
Kansas. Damage had also been done in 
central northern Kansas and in the south- 
ern part of Nebraska, but the rest of the 
latter state still presents a pou aed 
pect. Cane crops were much bene- 
fited in all of the Southwest, and the re- 
viving effect on pasturage will be great 
and most welcome. 

Kansas stock raisers were reported to 
be buying stock cattle for feeding in the 
market here, late in the week, following 
the rains. ° 


SOUTHWEST READY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


The milling and grain trades of the 
Southwest are eagerly awaiting adjust- 
ment of conditions under the system of 
government administration of wheat and 
flour authorized by the bill which passed 
in Congress this week. It is hoped that, 
now that the law has passed, there will be 
no delay in completing the plans upon 
which Mr. Hoover has so long been work- 
ing, and that this week will bring news of 
a character regarding the operating 
plans. 

It is understood that the grain super- 
vision office to be established at Kansas 
City is Mien if tentatively, organized. 
While official announcement has not yet 
been made of the grain representative 
here, unofficial information designates a 
man who commands the respect of the 
entire trade in this territory. Mr. Hunt, 
it is understood, is now awaiting a call to 
further conference with his fellow-mem- 
bers of the United States Millers’ Com- 
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mittee, and it is reported that such a con- 
ference will be held within a few days. 


NOTES 
Charles Espenschied, of St. Louis, spent 
the latter part of the week here and at 
Leavenwerth, Kansas. 


The Holyoke (Colo.) Flouring Mill & 
Elevator is making improvements, princi- 
pally in additional grain storage. 


Chauncy Abbott, president of the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., with 
Mrs. Abbott, visited in town this week. 


L. R. Hurd, president of the Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, was in town yester- 
day on his way east, where he will spend 
several days visiting friends and the trade. 


F. E. Goodrich, manager of the Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co., was in 
town yesterday on his way home after a 
visit to his company’s representatives at 
St. Louis and Chicago. 

H. S. Kennedy, with the Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., of Minneapolis, was in Kansas 
City this week and will spend some time 
in the Southwest calling on millers in the 
‘interest. of that company. ; 

A company : capitalized at $50,000 is 
shortly to be incorporated at Falls City, 
Neb., for the purpose of building a cereal 
mill. The enterprise has been promoted 
by a Mr. Aldrich, formerly of Denver, 
and about $45,000 has been subscribed by 
citizens. 


J. K. Pickerill, local manager of the 
Univérsal Mill Co., Claflin, Kansas, was in 
town today visiting his father, W. B. Pick- 
erill, principal owner of the Universal 
company. W. B. Pickerill will leave 
shortly for a trip to visit the mill’s trade 
on the Pacific coast. 

The Farmers’ & Consumers’ Milling Co. 
is the name of a concern just organized 
for the purpose of building a 750-bbl mill 
at Newkirk, Okla. It is planned to have 
the mill in operation for next crop. It 
has not yet been decided whether power 
will be steam.or electricity. 

T. J. Templer,:for many years promi- 
nent in the grain trade of the Southwest 
and long president of the Kansas Grain 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, died at his home 
in that city early this week. Funeral 
services and interment were at Kansas 
City, where Mr. Templer resided for a 
humber of years. 

R. Crosby Kemper, son of W. T. 
Kemper, chairman of the board of the 
National Bank of Commerce and of the 
Commerce Trust Co., and until now in 
charge of the wheat department of the 
Kemper Mill & Elevator Co., left this week 
for, training camp at Nevada, Mo. He is 
a lieutenant in the Sixth Missouri infantry. 

F. F. Weller, representative of the Ar- 
kansas City (Kansas) Milling Co. at New 
Orleans, and dealing also in corn products 
and feeds in that market, visited the mill 
and called on other concerns’ in the trade 
in this district this week. Mr. Weller says 
his market is practically out of flour, and 
he looks for heavy buying later this month 
and next. 

Under a reorganization incidental to the 
sale of the controlling interest heretofore 
owned by J. H. Roediger, the name of the 
Platte Valley Milling & Elevator Co., Fort 
Morgan, Colo., is changed to Farmers’ 
Platte Valley Milling & Elevator Co. J. 
L. Eaches, connected with the concern 
for 14 years, has been elected president. 
The mill is of 100 bbls capacity. 





WICHITA 

A good flour demand is reported by all 
large mills, and business: received by the 
small ones warrants half- to full-time runs. 
Some sales are being made to outside mar- 
kets, but the heaviest demand is from 
local territory. Passage of the food con- 
trol bill has not had a material effect on 
the flour market. 

Range of values as indicated by reports 
received from Wichita mills: best Kansas 
hard wheat flour, $13.30@13.50 bbl; 
straight bran, $2@2.15 per 100 lbs; mill- 
run bran, $2:15@2.30; brown sliorts, $2.40 
@2.50; white shorts, $2,50@2.70; corn 
chops, $4.40@4.60,-—in straight or mixed 
cars, delivered within 15c rate territory. 

Feed continues in good demand, with 
prices at the top. 


With a good demand the early part of 
the week, cash wheat advanced to $2.92, 
basis Kansas City, with Mg? Pama buy- 
ing at $2.89@2.90. With the passage of 
the food bill, however, mills are refusing 
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to take on any more wheat than is needed 
to fill their immediate requirements, and 
are waiting to see what action the govern- 
ment will take in regard to fixing prices. 
This has caused a decline in the cash mar- 
ket during the last two days, and today a 
few sales have been made at $2.82@2.83. 

Receipts, 357 cars, against $377 last week, 
and 534 last year. Range of sales: No. 1 
hard wheat, $2.83@2.92; No. 2, $2.8114,@ 
2.90; No. 3, $2.79@2.86; No. 5, $2.85@ 
2.88; mixed, $2.83,—delivered Kansas City 
rate points. 

A few mixed-corn sales are reported at 
$2.26, Wichita, and $2.29, Kansas City. 
Oats are slow, at about 8014c, Kansas City. 


RAINS FOR GROWING CORN 


Rains, totaling from an inch and a half 
to, three inches, fell over practically all of 
Kansas this week, except a few western 
counties, and ended the severe drouth that 
had prevailed for two months. With the 
rains came cooler weather, which also 
helped improve the situation. 

rm was too far gone in the western 
rtion to be benefited except for fodder, 
But in the eastern portion it was helped 
materially, though some of it there was 
damaged beyond recovery. The only coun- 
ties that report corn in a satisfactory con- 
dition are a few in the southeastern por- 
tion, which were favored with good rains 
in June. 

In some western counties corn is being 
cut for ensilage, and in a few others, where 
the drouth was especially severe, it is re- 
ported there will not be even fodder. 

Threshing of wheat and oats is about 
finished in the southern part of the state, 
and at least half done in the northeastern. 
The yields, especially of oats, are excellent 
in the northeastern counties. In the west- 
ern part of the state there is but little 
threshing to be done. 

The ground is generally in fine shape 
for fall plowing, and this work is being 
pushed in all except the few counties 
where the ground is still dry. 


NOTES 


F. D. Stevens, of the Larabee Flour 
Mills rn py = with his wife, is spend- 
ing a week at Chicago and Buffalo. 

Car receipts of grain for five days, with 
comparison: corn 11, against none last 
week, and none last year; oats 17, against 
12 last week, and 5 last year. 

John Enns, of the Enns Milling Co., In- 
man, Kansas, in town this week, says that 
corn in his vicinity is poor; also that mill- 
ing conditions are fairly good. 

.A. J. Hunt, of the Arkansas City (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., and J. W. Krehbiel, of 
the Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., 
were among out-of-town millers in Wichi- 
ta this week. 

According to a report issued this week 
by J. C. Mohler, secretary of the state 
board of agriculture, the value of all field 
Pe ge of Kansas during the years 1915 
and 1916 was more than $500,000,000, of 
which $220,297,000 was contributed by 
wheat and $125,434,000 by corn. The re- 
port also says that of the state’s cultivated 
area 35.8 per cent is devoted to wheat and 
31.9 to corn. 





Winnipeg Average Prices 

Average daily closing prices of cash No, 1 
northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 
years for 10 crop years (fractions omitted): 
r -Crop of. > 
"07 "08 "09 °10 *11 °12 13 "14 °15 "16 
103 100 98102100 95 86112 94169 
111 98 97 96 90 80112 97174 
102102 98 83 83119103 195 
103 99 99 80 83119110175 
108 99103 82 86 136 122179 
106 106 102 84 89163 122170 
109 111 104 865 90149 109 187 
106 120 102 90 90 156 115 230 
112124 96 93 94169117 270 
104130 93 97 92133 111 246 
105 130 111 97 92134118 236 
108 111 108 94109113149... 





Sept.... 
Oct.... 

Nov.... 

Dec.... 
Jan.... 
Feb.... 
March.. 
April... 
May.... 
June... 
July.... 
Aug.... 


Average 


of yrs. 106111101 94100 89 89135114... 





Winnipeg Receipts and Prices 
Total wheat inspections and average clos- 
ing cash prices of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 northern 
at Winnipeg, by months: 


ars 
1916— inspected inor 
September 12,675 16 
October... 24,463 
November. 26,717 
December. 20,331 


1917— 
January.. 10,339 
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Flour prices were firmly held until the 
latter part of the week, when they were 
saat to correspond with the declining 
wheat market. Plenty of inquiries were 
received from all sections, and mills re- 
ported a fair volume of business booked. 

There was a good business done for 
prompt shipment in the South, but no one 
is buying more than enough to take care 
of requirements from day to day. 

Cabling was fairly active and some busi- 
ness was done with the West Indies and 
Central America, but no sales were made 
to Europe. 

An unusual amount of local interest was 
displayed by both bakers and jobbers, but 
sales were in small lots. Millers confine 
buyers to delivery within 30 days, but a 
fairly active business was done on these 
terms. 

Nominal quotations on new wheat flour 
at the close: hard winter fancy patent, 
$12.75@13; straight, $12.20@12.50; first 
clear, $10@11; second clear, $9@9.50; 
low-grade, $8@9,—jute. Soft winter 
fancy patent, $11.25@11.50; second pat- 
ent, $10.65@10.90; extra fancy, $10.25@ 
10.50; second clear, $9@9.50; low-grade, 
$8@9,—jute or cotton. Pacific Coast soft 
wheat fancy patent, $11.25@11.75; 
straight, $10.70@11; cut-off, $10@10.50,— 
jute. Spring wheat patent, $13.35@14.05; 
first clear, $12.35@13.75,—jute. White rye, 
new, $9.85; dark, $9.35. 

Millfeed showed less activity. Offer- 
ings are improved and demand is not so 
keen. Prices on both bran and middlings 
have declined. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Aug. 11 was 42,400, rep- 
resenting 84 per cent of, capacity, com- 
pared with 30,800, or 61 per cent, last 
week, 21,900, or 43 per cent, a year ago, 
and 38,600, or 76 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 43,500, representing 
56 per cent, compared with 36,500, or 47 
per cent, last week, 48,000, or 62 per cent, 
a year ago, and 51,000, or 66 per cent, in 
1915. 

CEREALS AND FEED 


Demand for rye was very slow, and 
prices declined 10@15c bu. 

Cash corn, Friday and Saturday, de- 
clined 50c bu, No. 2 selling at the close 
at $1.80. Demand was very light. 

Cash oats held fairly firm during the 
week, but prices dropped 8@10c the last 
two days, with a fair demand at the de- 
cline. There was no demand for spelt, 
and the market is bare of this commodity. 


NOTES 


F, F. Weller, New Orleans representa- 
tive of the Arkansas City (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co., and A. L. Massa, president of the 
Massa Grocery Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
called on the trade here this week. 

The appointment of Edward M. Flesh, 
president of the C. H. Albers Commission 
Co., as representative of H. C. Hoover, 
was confirmed Saturday. Mr. Flesh is in 
Washington to complete plans for han- 
dling wheat in this section. 

The directors of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change have offered to give office space, 
free of charge, to the St. Louis and Illi- 
nois branch of the United States Millers’ 
Committee, a by Mr. Hoover to 
co-operate with the national Food Ad- 
ministration. 

W. R. Duerr, sales-manager of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, J. T. 
Rodney, president of the Abilene (Kan- 
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sas) Flour Mills Co., P. H. Lawson, super- 
intendent of the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., and Albert H. Bahr, sup- 
erintendent of Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Milwaukee, were visitors this. week. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Aug. 11.—Flour 
prices were unchanged until yesterday, 
when soft wheat flours declined 40@50c. 
Hard wheat flours were quoted at 10@20c 
less by a few Kansas mills; Oklahoma and 
other Kansas mills held to previous week’s 
quotations. Several offered 60-day ship- 
ment, but the majority held to 30 days. 
Kansas mills quoted hard wheat first pat- 
ents at $12.75@13, and 95 per cent patent 
at $12.55@12.80. Oklahoma 95 per cent 
patents were offered at $12.75@12.90 for 
prompt shipment and at $12.85@13 for 
deferred. Minnesota standard patents 
were quoted at $12.85@13.15; best soft 
winter wheat patents, $11.90@12; next 
grade, $11.65@11.75; standard, $11.40@ 
11.60,—all in 98-lb cottons. 

Board of Trade quotations: Minnesota 
and Dakota patents, $13.25@13.50; Kan- 
sas patent, $13.30@13.50; straight, $13.10 
@13.30; soft winter wheat patent, $12.15 
@12.25; straight, $11.85@12.05,—in 98-lb 
cottons. Bran, on track, $2.20@2.25 per 
100 Ibs, tagged. Corn, bulk on track: No. 
3 yellow, $2.30 bu; No. 3 mixed, $2.29; 
white, $2.38. Oats, bulk on track: No. 2 
white, 88c; No. 3 white, 8lc; No. 2 mixed, 
80c. 

Corn products: corn meal, $11.75@11.95 
bbl; cream meal, $12@12.10; grits, coarse 
or fine, $12.10@12.20; hominy, $12.25@ 
12.50. 





NOTES 

One bread baker has bought several cars 
of soft wheat flour, and will use it instead 
of hard wheat flour. The price paid was 
$11.65 for first grade. 

H. J. Kaull, of the Kaull Milling Co., 
Glen Elder, Kansas, James H. Kirke, 
representing the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, and George W. Hoy- 
land, represeniing the New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, were here this 
week. 

Geonce L, Ferry. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn., Aug. 13.—Flour was 
slow and dull last week. Mills booked a 
few small orders from users whose stocks 
were low, but sales were not important. 
With wheat supplies very low, and the sit- 
uation tightening, mills are not pressing 
sales, but are filling old contracts and tak- 
ing only such new business as they can 
easily take care of. Considerable inquiry 
for prices is reported, though not much 
disposition to buy is shown. The trade is 
watching the market and holding off pend- 
ing the announcement of the food admin- 
istration plan of handling the crop. The 
effect of Canadian competition, which was 
quite noticeable a short time ago, appears 
to be diminishing. Prices are unchanged. 

No change in durum prices, but no busi- 
ness is passing. Buyers are in evidence, 
but the mill is not in position to book busi- 
ness. 

Rye flour was quiet and featureless. 
With nothing to grind no commitments 
are being made. The movement of new 
rye should start very soon. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
19,000 bbls of flour, or 53 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 23,170 bbls, or 64 per cent, 
the previous week, and 24,685 bbls, or 69 
per cent, a year ago. 

Mills are sold up on millfeed for near- 
by delivery and have little to offer. The 
market is steady to easier, with the trade 
inclined to await development in the ex- 
pectation of lower levels. “ 


NOTES 


Small lots of barley and rye are begin- 
ning to arrive and the volume is expected 


to grow steadily. 





August 15, 1917 


Track oats declined llc the past week. 
Rye closed today at $1.90 nominal, and 
barley is steady and unchanged at $1@ 
1.45, ° 


The Standard Grain Co., of Duluth, has 
filed amended articles of incorporation in- 
creasing its capital stock to $300,000 and 
its limit of indebtedness to $1,000,000. 

The Becher-LaBree Co. last week re- 
ceived the first car of new grain. It was 
barley, from Bowbells, N. D. It was of 
fair quality and brought $1.35 per bu. 

Another cargo of wheat from Fort 
William arrived last week containing 
99,000 bus, making total receipts 651,856 
bus during the past two weeks. All of 
this has been ret out by rail and boat 
or has gone to mill elevators. 

Cash wheat is without much life. Re- 
ceipts and sales are scarce. Elevators are 
ag nothing and mills only are Picking 
up the occasional cars offered. Spot No. 
1 northern is quoted nominally at $2.90 
Ni =e at $2.85 and no other quotations are 
made. , 


Bids on cash flaxseed are ruling 15@20¢ 
higher than the maximum price of $3.30 
established for the fall futures, but no 
sellers appear. The poor crop prospects 
are keeping growers from offering and 
the sentiment seems to be for still higher 
values. 


At the close of business Saturday Du- 
luth-Superior elevators contained but 15,- 
752 bus of domestic wheat and of this 
10,022 bus was durum. Stocks of Cana- 
dian wheat aggregated but 31,114 bus. A 
year ago total wheat stocks were 7,944,000 
bus. All grains and flaxseed here total 
461,175 bus, against 10,380,000 bus a year 
ago. 

The Food Administration department 
has invited M. L. Jenks, president Duluth 
Board of Trade, H. A. Starkey, C. F. 
Haley, W. C. Mitchell and W. J. McCabe 
to a at Washington Aug. 15 to dis- 
cuss the plans. made for handling the grain 
crops of this year. They left last evening. 
P. H. Ginder, who will be the government's 
representative in Duluth, has also gone to 
the hearing. F. G. Cartson. 





Western Canada Crop 

The Manitoba Free Press, of Winnipeg, 
under date of Aug. 7, issued a very com- 
plete’ summary of crop conditions in the 
three western provinces of Canada. The 
report was based on replies received from 
203 stations. The estimated average yield 
for Manitoba is 12@15 bus per acre; 
Saskatchewan, 12@18; Alberta, 20. Hot 
winds were responsible for cutting down 
the yield, but samples of wheat reccived 
indicate good quality. As in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, there was no black rust 
damage in Canada this year. 


James Telfer Retired 
James Telfer, of the old-established im- 
porting firm of Telfer & Huey, of Glas- 
gow, tland, has retired from active 
business. Robert R. Telfer, Alexander 
Telfer and Thomas Adams will continue 
the business under the old firm name. 








Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Sept. 1, 
1916, to Aug. 4, 1917, with comparisons, in 

bbis (000’s omitted): 
7-~Exports— 


o—— Output 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis ...15,158 19,033 1,126 1,575 
Duluth-Superior 1,031 1,332 59 92 
65 outside mills 9,115 11,196 142 239 
25,304 31,561 1,327 1,906 
The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 
1916-17 1915-16 
68,211 85,648 
4,640 5,994 
41,017 50,382 


Minneapolis 
Duluth-Superior 
65 outside mills 





United States Oats Crop 

Final estimates of the oats crop of the 
United States by Department of Agriculture 
by years (000’s omitted): 
Year— Bus Year— Bus Year— __ Bus 
1917.*1,456,000 1911.. 922,298 1905.. 953,200 
1916..1,251,992 1910..1,186,841 1904.. 894,600 
1915..1,649,030 1909,..1,007,129 1903.. 784,100 
1914,.1,141,060 1908.. 807,156 1902.. 877,808 
1918..1,121,768 1907.. 764,443 1901.. 136,008 
1912..1,418,337 1906.. 964,906 1900.. 809,10 


‘*Based on condition Aug. 1. 


The Corn Products Refining Co.’s state- 
ment for the six months ending June 30 
shows net earnings of $9,344,076, com- 
pared with $3,300,819 for the same period 
in 1916. 
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WHO CONTROLS? 

Apparently the recent order of the 
Board of Grain Supervisors prohibiting 
shipment of old-crop Canadian wheat to 
the United States does not apply to flour. 
At any rate, sales of flour to buyers on the 
other side of the border have since been 
made, and shipment has not been inter- 
fered with. 

Now that the United States food bill 
has become law, there should be a rapid 
clearing up of all such points as the fore- 
going. The flour millers of this country 
have no desire to ignore or evade the law. 
On the contrary, they are anxious to do 
what they can to facilitate the accomplish- 
ment of every desire that the authorities 
may express, either as to price or distri- 
bution of their goods. If any are disposed 
to seek selfish ends, these will soon become 
known and exposed. Their number will be 
very small indeed. 

Up to the present time it has not been 
made clear to millers just who it is they 
are to deal with in the matter of control. 
Presumably the food controller will take 
charge of this problem, as he will the one 
of price. It is also to be presumed that 
the controller will co-operate with the 
Board of Grain Supervisors in distribut- 
ing the wheat that is allotted for domestic 
consumption, It is desirable, therefore, 
that these separate authorities should get 
together and make it clear to the milling 
trade exactly what they want done. The 
rush of fall business will be on within the 
next few weeks, and there should be no 
uncertainty then about the details of price 
and distribution of the very large quanti- 
ties of flour that the mills of Canada will 
be called upon to supply for early con- 
sumption on this continent. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Demand for flour is much better than 
is generally the case at this time of year. 
This demand is mostly for immediate or 
early shipment. Evidently the trade is 
getting along on very limited stocks of 
flour, which means that when new-crop 
business begins it will be active. Domestic 
prices have not changed this week. 

Exporting business is confined to the 
allied buyers in New York, coupled with a 
little business from Newfoundland, the 
British West Indies and the United 
States. Prices being realized on these sales 
seem satisfactory to the sellers. Quota- 
tions: Manitoba first patents, $12.90 bbl; 
seconds, $12.40; first clears, $12; winter 
blends, $12.30; 90 per cent winters, $12. 
Straight cars of winter flour, in bags, f.0.b. 
Toronto, $11.20, 


DEMAND FOR MILLFEED 
There is a good demand for heavy mill- 
feed, while bran is quiet. Prices hold 
firmly at the figures of a week ago. Quo- 
tations: bran, in mixed cars with flour, in 
bags, $35 ton; shorts, $41; middlings, $44 
@45; feed flour, $3.25 per bag; reground 
me hulls, in bags, Ontario mill points, $21 
on, 
WINTER WHEAT STEADY 


New-crop winter wheat is offering more 
freely every day, as the harvest approaches 
completion, e quality is good, and 
millers are paying $2.30@2.35 bu for No, 2 
red or white, in car lots, on track at coun- 
try points. For wagonloads, mills are 
paying $2.25. Old-crop winter wheat is 
Worth $2.55@2.60, on track, country 
points, and is scarce. 


. CEREALS 
ere is a steady inquiry for rolled 
oats and oatmeal at old prices. Mills are 


all well sold ahead, and it is no trouble to 
get new business. Prices vary a little, 
rolled oats ranging $4.40@4.50 per 90-lb 
bag, delivered to the Ontario trade; oat- 
meal in 98-lb bags, $4.95@5, in mixed-car 
lots, delivered. Gold dust corn meal, 98-lb 
bags, $6.75 in car lots, $6.85 in small lots. 
White corn flour, 98-lb bags, $7 in car lots, 
$7.15 in small lots. Hominy grits, $6.80@ 
6.95; pearl hominy, $6.80@6.95. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 

Ontario is being favored with splendid 
harvesting weather, and the work of cut- 
ting wheat is about finished. The quality 
of this grain is excellent, though the total 
crop is not as large as usual. Other grains 
are above an average in both quality and 
yield. 

CANADIAN WHEAT SUPPLIES 

A reasonable guess at the quantity of 
wheat that will be realized from this year’s 
harvest in Canada is 220,000,000 bus. Of 
this quantity about 70,000,000 bus will be 
required for home consumption, leaving 
150,000,000 for export. is, with the 
surplus from the United States and 
stocks available elsewhere in the world 
for shipment to Europe, should be suffi- 
cient to guarantee the allies in Europe a 
supply of bread, providing the ships to 
carry the wheat and flour are available. 


NOTES 


Newfoundland has lately been a buyer 
of flour from Ontario mills. 

George E. Goldie was in Toronto on 
Friday. He is still inspecting flour for 
the British government at Montreal. 

Manitoba oats are available at Bay ports 
at 80c bu for No. 2 Canadian western 
grade. No other coarse grains are offer- 
ing here. 

Ontario millers find it difficult to get 
cash wheat in Winnipeg. Apparently, 
government buyers and western mills are 
taking all offerings. 

There is an urgent inquiry in Canada 
for flour and oatmeal millers, as many 
mills are working shorthanded. When it 
is remembered that over 1,100 Canadian 
mill employees are* now serving in the 
armies overseas, the extent of the short- 
age of help will be understood. 

The winter wheat crop of Ontario, while 
not large, promises to be one of the best in 
point of quality in recent years. It is also 
yielding heavily in bushels per acre and 
weight per bushel. A good deal of this 
wheat. will be available for export. The 
total will amount to over 12,000,000 bus, 
and perhaps 15,000,000. Some of the 
earlier districts are already marketing 
wheat. The price being paid to farmers 
is around $2.25 bu. There is some con- 
jecture in the trade as to whether or not 
the Board of Grain Supervisors meant 
to include Ontario winter wheat in its re- 
cent order prohibiting export of wheat to 
the United States. 


WESTERN CANADA 
Wiwynirsc, Man., Aug. 11.—Domestic 
demand for flour is good, at last week’s 
prices. Many millers are of the opinion 
that business is better than was to be ex- 
pected, in view of the uncertainty still 
prevailing as regards the price which the 
government will decide upon for new-crop 
wheat. Present demand is chiefly for im- 
mediate use. 

The big mills here will probably be 
grinding new wheat earlier than usual this 
season, stocks of last year’s crop now be- 
ing very low. 

‘oday, mills are asking for top patents, 
$12 bbl; seconds, $11.50; first clears, 
$10.60,—net, im 98-lb bags, delivered to 
the trade in mixed-car lots at Manitoba 
points. 

A keen demand for all millfeeds has 
been maintained throughout the week. 
Bran and shorts are especially in request, 





at firm prices. 
points, in 100-lb sacks, straight- or mixed- 
car lots, per ton: bran, $35; shorts, $39; 
special middlings, $46; red dog or feed 
flour, $52; oil cake, $45 

Rolled oats and oatmeal continue in ex- 
cellent demand. Prices are unchanged. 


Net prices to Manitoba 


Rolled oats at country points, $4 per 80-lb 
bag, delivered; granulated oatmeal, $5 per 
98-lb bag. 

THE GRAIN MARKETS 


Cash wheat continues in strong demand, 
millers, shippers and government agents 
readily ay ag, Saag offerings. At one 
time on Friday, both Nos. 1 and 2 north- 
ern wheat were trading at $2.40 bu, the 
maximum price set by the Board of Grain 
Supervisors.. Trading in October wheat 
has been light, with prices lower. 

Closing prices, in cents per bushel, on 
each day of the week: 

o—Cash———,_ Futur 
in 2n 3n Oct. 
hE 240 «238 «= 283-226 
- 240 238% 234 
240 239% 236 218 
240 4240 237 214 
240 4240 237 ©2116 





All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur, 

The demand for cash oats has not been 
so good this week, and prices have de- 
clined. On Saturday. No. 2 Canadian 
western closed at 69c bu, in store, Fort 
William. Cash barley closed at $1.24, and 
cash flaxseed at $3.341,. 


WESTERN CROPS 

The abundant rains and cooler weather 
which have prevailed over the West this 
week have greatly improved the crop out- 
look. Wheat is filling out, and it is esti- 
mated that the yield will be increased by 
bushels per acre, each day of continued 
favorable weather. Oats are in less satis- 
factory condition, Saskatchewan’s crop 
being reported from many points as poor. 
Wheat-cutting has commenced in some 
districts, but will not be general for an- 
other week or 10 days. Shortage of farm 
labor is causing anxiety. 

NOTES 

Wheat deliveries in Winnipeg are small, 
only 860 cars being inspected here for the 
week ending Aug. 9. 

A rye flour mill, with a daily capacity 
of 200 bbls, is to be built in Winnipeg, 
financed by local capital, and will be un- 
der the management of G. D.. Brundrit, 
for many years associated with the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. The 
Carter-Halls-Aldinger® Co., Winnipeg, has 
the contract for mill building, machinery 
and equipment. 

G. Rock. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Aug. 11.—Spring 
wheat flour has been rather more active, 
which is attributed to the fact that stocks 
in second hands are exhausted. Numer- 
ous orders have been booked for car lots 
for delivery within 30 to 45 days. There 
was also an inquiry for 50,000 to 60,000 
bbls for shipment to Newfoundland, which 
resulted in sales of some round lots. Prices 
are firm, owing to the strong position of 
cash wheat. Sales of first patents were 
made at $13, seconds at $12.50, and strong 
clears at $12.30 bbl in bags, and 30c more 
in wood, in full or mixed-car lots, deliv- 
ered to the trade. 

There is no change in winter wheat 
flour, prices being firmly maintained. Sales 
of 90 per cent patents were made at $12.40 
@12.55 bbl in wood, and at $6@6.15 per 
bag, delivered to the trade. 

A feature of the week in millfeed was 
that some mills advanced prices for bran 
$2 ton and shorts $3, but this was not 

neral. There is some inquiry from the 

Jnited States for bran and shorts but, as 
supplies available over domestic require- 


ments are small, only a limited amount of 
such business can be done. Local and 
country demand for mixed-car lots is good, 
and sales of bran were made at $35, shorts 
at $40, and middlings at $48@50 ton, in- 
cluding bags, delivered to the trade. 

Early in the week some rolled oats mill- 
ers advanced their prices to $4.60@4.65 
per bag, but the market closes easy at.an 
actual decline of 5c, with standard grades 
in broken lots quoted at $4.50, and in car 
lots at $4.40 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered 
-to the trade. 

There has been a good demand here for 
Manitoba. feed wheat for shipment to the 
United States, and sales of 50 cars were 
made at $1.80@1.82 bu, ex-track. Do- 
mestic and country demand for American 
corn is steady, and sales were made at 
$2.35@2.40 bu, ex-store. Several cars No. 
2 western rye were sold for distillery pur- 
poses at $2.40 bu, ex-track. Ontario new- 
crop malting barley has been offered at 
$1.37 bu, ex-track. Oats weaker, and prices 
declined le bu. At this reduction a fair 
trade was done in car lots, with sales of 
No. 2 Canadian western at 883@84c bu, ex- 
store. 

Receipts in Montreal from Jan. 1 to 
July 31: wheat 17,087,189 bus; corn, 837,- 
133; peas, 8,954; oats, 8,805,853; barley, 
1,733,765; rye, 212,641; buckwheat, 12,944; 
flaxseed, 209,301; flour, 750,347 sacks; 
meal, 23,852. 


NOTES 


J. E. Macfarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
was here Monday. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is 
motoring through the States. 

George B. Jones, formerly with W. H. 
Dyer & Co., Ltd., has entered into part- 
nership with Edgar Judge, grain mer- 
chant, Montreal, and will carry on this 
business as the Judge Grain Co. Mr. 
Judge is 86, and begins to feel the need 
of younger shoulders on which to lay a 
part of his business burdens. 

The bread war here is still on. The 
leading bakers of the city capitulated this 
week to the tactics of the three English 
and two French bakers who reduced the 
price of bread to 10c some time ago. 
Everybody is now selling bread at 9c 
wholesale and 10c retail. The bakers say 
it costs them 1c more to produce a loaf of 
bread than in Toronto, on account of the 
winter delivery in sleighs, and therefore 
they urge that 11@12c would be justified 
under the circumstances. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





Winnipeg Daily Movement 


Daily car inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, and the closing price of cash No. 1 
northern for month of July, in cents, with 
comparisons: 


Inspections -~Cash prices—, 

1917 1916 1917 1916 
July 1 one 660 ose Cove 
July 2 431 eas ad ee CO 
July 3 631 1,501 220 113% 
July 4 444 761 220 113% 
July 65 436 672 226 1124 
July 6 296 841 227 112 
July 7 397 683 230 113% 
July 8 Ss» 1,089 oe 114% 
Jaly 9.... 423 see Lr es 
July 10.... 349 919 230 115 
July 11.... 334 719 234 114% 
July 12.... 308 817 240 116% 
July 18.... 288 585 240 117% 
July 14.... 283 741 240 116% 
July 16.656. -«s 1,166 bee 117 
July 16.... 622 eee |, Tes i 
July 17.... 246 694 240 116% 
July 18.... 261 539 242 115% 
July 19.... 205 621 248 115% 
July 20.... 198 486 248. 118 
July 21.... 246 612 240 117% 
July 22..... ... 1,247 eee 119% 
July 23.... 299 eee S40; etace 
July 24.... 177 329 240 122 
July 26.... 278 832 234 120 
July 26.... 147 798 237 121% 
July 27.... 176 672 240 125% 
July 28.... 186 760 239 126% 
July 29.... «.. 1,111 oes 125% 
July 30.... 2384 ene BOP). >! deaes 
July 31.. 179 811 238 126% 


*Holiday. Blank spaces represent Sundays. 
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The flour market has been very quiet, 
and transactions at a minimum. The 
trading has been influenced by uncertainty 
as to what may develop from the Food 
Control, and the trade is very cautious. 
The total business here about equals the 
day-to-day consumption of 25,000 bbls. 

There is practically no export business, 
and none is expected until the Food Ad- 
ministration is at work. A report was 
current at the close of the week that a ves- 
sel had arrived in Boston with 25,000 sacks 
of flour from New South Wales. 


EXPORT SITUATION 

The export conditions at the beginning 
of the second month of the crop year have 
not improved to any appreciable extent, as 
the allies have been waiting for the Food 
Administration. There have been bids of 
15@20c bu under the .asked prices, but 
very little business has been effected. 
There are no developments yet to show 
how it is possible to get 225,000,000 bus 
grain out of the United States the com- 
ing year. 

Rumors have been current again re- 
garding the Dutch ships. There was a 
change in conditions on Thursday, due to 
the stopping of loading, and a report was 
current that they were to be unloaded, al- 
though there was nothing definite made 
public. 

There has been very little done in do- 
mestic flour this week, and there will be 
no foreign demand until the necessary ar- 
rangements can be made with the govern- 
ment whereby shipment to neutral coun- 
tries is assured. It is rumored that the 
delay is proving very costly to the Hol- 
land-America Line, as it is said that some 
of the grain is going bad. 

NOTES 

A. E. Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter En- 
gineering & Appraisal Co., Buffalo, and 
G. Gruber, of the E. E. Delp Grain Co., 
Philadelphia, were in New York this week. 

Jean Goldschmidt, of E. J. A. Gold- 
schmidt et Cie., Paris, France, was on 
*change this week. He is looking well, but 
trench work has taken off some surplus 
avoirdupois. 

Henry C. Blackiston, United States 
manager of Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., 
has been made a director in the company. 
A short time ago T. A. Sparks, United 
States representative of the Cunard Line, 
was made a director of that company. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Purtapecpuia, Pa., Aug. 11.—The mills 
were generally firm in their views on flour 
this week, but there was not much doing. 
The policy of the trade generally is of a 
waiting character. Buyers in need of 
supplies often were able to secure second- 
hand flours at concessions. 

Spring patent sold on the spot during 
the week around $13@13.10, wood, but the 
mills were generally asking $13.75 for 
patent, while the favorite brands at the 
close were held at $14.50@14.75. 

New Kansas flours were quoted early in 
the week at $13.25@13.75 for patent and 
$12.50@13 for clears, both wood, but at 
the close ranged $18@13.50 for patent and 
$12.25@12.75 for clears. 

New winter flours were in moderate 
supply and quiet on a basis of $10.50@11, 
wood, for straight. 

NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 21,426,- 
499 bus, against 28,613,293 for the same 
time last year. 

William C. Butler, senior member of the 
ship brokerage firm of L. Westergaard & 
Co., is dead, aged 70. 





Increased acreage and improved grow- 
ing conditions are favorable for a record 
production of corn in Pennsylvania. 

The International Grocery & Provision 
Co. has been incorporated, with $900,000 
capital. Incorporators, C. L. Rimlinger, 
M. M. Clancy, Wilmington, Del; Clement 
M. Egner, Elkton, Md. 

A radical change in the methods of 
threshing and storing wheat in Pennsyl- 
vania, especially in the southeastern coun- 
ties, is advocated by the state department 
of agriculture, which points out that 
thereby $4,000,000 annually can be saved. 
This is the estimated loss now ascribed to 
depreciation caused by insects, and the 
department recommends that the wheat be 
threshed out as soon as it is harvested. 

L. G. Graff & Son, the old-established 
firm of grain receivers.and exporters, of 
this city, have suspended operations dur- 
ing the period of the war in order to serve 
the government, without compensation, in 
handling the grain situation for the dis- 
trict covered by the port of Philadelphia. 
H. De Witt Irwin will be the personal rep- 
resentative in this district of Herbert C. 
Hoover. L. G. Graff, the senior member 
of the firm, is president of the Philadel- 
phia Commercial Exchange. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 11.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills this week 
was 7,100 bbls, of which 4,400 were spring 
wheat flour. This represented 35 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 9,200, or 45 
per cent, last week, 9,800, or 48 per cent, 
a year ago, and 14,000, or 71 per cent, two 
years ago. 

Some of the mills did practically noth- 
ing, while others sold a little flour. All ran 
very light. Stocks are nominal. There is 
but little wheat on the market, and mills 
are waiting for the new crop. 

‘The best inquiry for spring wheat flour 
came from near-by points, neither Boston 
nor New York taking much. They said 
standard brands in their own markets were 
offered under local prices. The few small 
lots of patents sold brought $14.75, wood, 
Boston. Mills quoted as high as $15, but 
reported no busines at that figure. 

There was a slightly better inquiry for 
spring clears and low-grades. Buyers 
paid $12.50@12.75, wood, Boston, for 
clears, and $8, jute, for low-grade. Most 
mills are sold ahead on low-grade, but 
have clears to offer at the above prices. 

Winter wheat mills had a busy week. 
Sales of new straights were made as low 
as $10.65@10.80, wood, Boston; old 
straights were in little demand at $11.40. 

New rye flour was on offer, and there 
was a big demand. Mills ran full time, 
and took many orders ahead. The ruling 
price during the week was $10.40, and for 
old flour $12, wood, Boston. 

New graham flour in good demand. 
Buyers paid $9@9.20, wood, Boston, for 
the new and $9.50 for the old. A few sales 
of entire wheat flour were made at $13.30 
@13.40, wood, Boston. Local demand for 
graham was good, but slow for entire 
wheat. 

Millfeeds firm and demand good. Of- 
ferings light. Spring bran brought $41.50, 
in 100’s, Boston, and $41 at Rochester. 

Spring middlings were scarce and high, 
bringing $56 in 100’s, Boston, and the 
same in Rochester. Winter middlings sold 
off to $52, and millers predicted a further 
decline with new .wheat coming in more 
freely. Cracked corn and corn meal sold 
at $98@100 ton. 


NOTES ‘ 
Albert H. Case, secretary of the Van 
Vechten Milling Co., is on a two weeks’ 
vacation. 
The first new wheat to sell to the local 
mills from near-by fields brought $2.25, 
or $1 bu more than a year ago. 





The Monroe County Farm Bureau re- 
port on grain in Monroe County says: 
“The wheat crop promises to be above 
early expectations,-and far better than 
was expected, considering how late the 
fields were sowed last fall and the un- 
favorable condition for. wheat this spring. 
Oats are heading well. Barley is reported 
good throughout the county. Corn is 
small and thin.” 

: R. J. Arxrs. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 11.—There was a 
fair inquiry for clears and low-grade 
spring flour this week, and an occasional 
carload of patent was sold, based on the 
cost of spot wheat. Millers found the 
usual cut prices from resellers, and also 
a few mills, but no attempt was made 
here to meet them. 

Considerable trouble in getting ship- 
ments to destination points is reported, 
cars being out for a month and more in 
some instances, and in other cases ship- 
ments east were sent west. The whole 
traffic system seems to be out of gear. 

The mills are short of wheat, and not 
anxious to do business except at their own 
prices. They sell flour only when they 
can buy the wheat. Jobbers daily are get- 
ting shorter of flour, and the final out- 
come is sure to be the worst mix-up in 
years. 

Winter wheat flour representatives here 
are not selling anything worth mentioning. 
Prices are easier for both old and new. 
Old. short patent is quoted at $12.20; 
standard, $11.95; pastry, $11.30. New, 
shipment to Oct. 15, millers’ option: short 
patent, $11.60; standard, $11.35; pastry, 
$10.60,—in wood, track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour quiet, and offerings very light 
of old. No. 1 is quoted at $12.50, 
straight at $12.20 and blended at $10, in 
wood, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are strong from the miller’s 
point of view, but there is but little in- 
quiry at prices which he could accept. 
There is very little offered except by re- 
sellers, who are taking less than quota- 
tions. Dealers are looking for lower 
prices, as the northwestern and southwest- 
ern mills will be in the market soon. Pas- 
tures are good, and there is plenty of 
fodder available should feed prices con- 
tinue high. Winter wheat mills are strong 
on feeds, quoting bran at $42, middlings 
at $52 and mixed feed at $45, track, 
Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feed has declined $10 
ton, and will be lower next week, but it is 





still out of reach compared with other 


feeds. Hominy feed lower and quiet. 
Gluten feed scarce and higher, with a fair 
demand. Cottonseed meal steady, and 
but little offered. Oil meal higher, and 
mills are sold ahead. 

Rolled oats easier; demand good. Oat 
hulls easy; reground, sacked, are offered 
at $23, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of mills in this district this 
week was 85,600 bbls, representing 51 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 79,450, 
or 47 per cent, last week, 115,500, or 69 
per cent, a year ago, 90,500, or 66 per cent, 
in 1915, 123,800, or 90 per cent, in 1914, 
and 117,600, or 86 per cent, in 1913. 

NOTES 

Charles Kennedy, who will have charge 
of wheat distribution for the Buffalo dis- 
trict, at a meeting of the Corn Exchange 
yesterday furnished the members with 
valuable information as to the operation 
of the food control bill. 

E. F. Leland, of Ware & Leland, Chi- 
cago, John D. Shanahan, grain dealer, 
Duluth, and George Palmer, feed dealer, 
Fylton, N. Y., were in Buffalo this week. 

The bulk of the grain arriving comes 
from Canadian ports, and is shipped out 
by rail as soon as cars are furnished. 

Wade Wilson, for many years connected 
with the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, as selling agent, died of heart trouble 
last Thursday in Brighton, Pa. He was 
71 years of age. 

Cyrus Lewis is now a member of the 
Gee-Lewis Grain Co., Minneapolis, but will 
retain his office in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building here. 

Excellent weather conditions for har- 
vesting prevail in this state. Crops of 
grain, ready for cutting, are in fine con- 
dition. Corn is improving, and will make 
a good crop. 

Stocks of wheat here are 725,000 bus, of 


.. quiet. 
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which 298,000 are Canadian. Last year 
there were 3,648,000 in store, of which 
2,455,000 were Canadian. 

There are over 1,000,000 bus of Cana- 
dian oats here, compared with 1,381,000 a 


year ago. 
E. Banaeasser. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., Aug. 11.—Flour was 
comparatively steady and in good demand, 

fferings more plentiful, with sales ayer. 
aging better and including car lots of old 
spring and new winter straights princj- 
pally. Old or part-old stock commanded 
a premium of 15@25c bbl over new, as did 
also spot or transit stuff over deferred 
all due to the fact that local supplies are 
practically exhausted. 

Springs were firm and occasionally 
wanted. Fancy short patents at the close 
were quoted at $13.85@14.10; standard 
brands, $13.50@13.75; long patents, 
straights and cut-straights, $13@13.25 ; 
first clears, $11.60@11.85; second clears, 
$9.50@10,—98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes, 
and 20@30c more in wood. These quota- 
tions refer to old flour, but the whole 
trade seems to be waiting to buy the new 
product, basis the current rate of the Sep- 
tember option, which is 85¢ bu less than 
old cash or equal to about $4.25 bbl less 
than old flour for new. 

New soft winters were steady and more 
active. Patents closed nominally at $11@ 
11.25, wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 40@45c 
less in bulk or buyer’s package; near-by 
straights, $10@10.25, bulk or buyer's 
sacks; 10@15c more in cotton or jute, 40 
@45c more in wood. The West sold some 
patent within range of quotation, but the 
bulk of the business was done in near-by 
straight; choice part-old for immediate 
shipment bringing up to $10.40, bulk, 
while equally as good for August ship- 
ment went at $10.25. All-new straight, at 
$10@10.25, bulk, was not an active seller 
because the condition of the goods was not 
always satisfactory. 

New hard winters were irregular and 
Short patents at the close were 
nominally $13.10@13.35; long patents and 
straights, $12.60@12.85; clears, $10@10.50, 
—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 20@30c 
more in wood. Some of the mills met the 
local market and made a few sales. The 
feeling is that the Southwest will make 
attractive prices when the Northwest 
turns to the new spring crop and gives the 
hard winter mills a chance to take care of 
their own crop and fight for a share of the 
new spring crop. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 38,041 
bbls; destined for export, 20,909. 


NOTES 


Number of foreign vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 65; number now in port, 82. 


Grain exports from here this week, 575,- 
468 bus—184,287 wheat and 391,181 corn. 


J. Ross Myers, flour jobber, has re- 
turned from Eaglesmere, Pa., and Ferdi- 
nand A. Meyer, president Baltimore Grain 
Co., is back from the seashore. 

The Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio 
railroads have placed an embargo on all 
less than carload freight at their principal 
local terminals. 

Christian Emmerich Mears, aged 23, son 
of A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour 
jobbers and exporters, Baltimore and 
New York, who recently joined the fed- 
eral reserve officers’ training camp, Fort 
Myer, Va., has been commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant of field artillery. 

A few bag lots of new oats from near- 
by points are coming to market and selling 
at 80@84c bu. Old oats are bringing up 
to 92c, as to quality and condition. 

Receipts of near-by new rye this week 
were 1,679 bus; range of prices, $1.40@ 
1,90. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 2, 
1916, to Aug. 11, 1917, 544,711 bus; year 
ago, 382,629. Range of prices this week, 
$2.06@2.35; last year, 85@92c. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Aug. 11, 1917, 321,781 bus; 
same time last year, 746,803. Range of 
prices this week, $1.30@2.35; last yeat, 
80c@$1.471,. 

Visitors were H. E. Hughes, of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., grain, Minneapolis; 
Thomas C. Bowling, manager Jefferson 
Milling Co., Charlestown, W. Va; H. M. 
Stratton, of Donahue-Stratton Co., flour, 


feed and grain, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cxanrtes H. Dorsey. 
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The output of flour by the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Aug. 11 aggregated 
4,250 bbls, or 18 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 1,800, or 10 per cent, last week. 
Yor the corresponding week in 1916 the 
output was 20,000 bbls, or 68 per cent, and 
95,000, or 84 per cent, in 1915. The prob- 
abilities are that the mills will increase 
their production from now on, though not 
at full capacity. 

There was a slight improvement in the 
inquiry for flour the last half of the week, 
yet the general conditions are not to the 
liking of either buyers or producers. Since 
the food bill has been practically settled 
upon, a few buyers have bid to the mills, 
mainly in the Southwest, and some small 
deals have been closed. 

Today, offers have been made for 95 
per cent southwestern patents, delivery not 
later than Sept. 10, as low as $12.65, jute. 
The average range, however, is around 
$13.40@13.60. There is a wide range of 
prices from the Southwest, in patents, 
straights and first clears. Mills whose 
clears are established in this market have 
been quoting as high as $12, jute, while 
others have offers as low as $11.25. 

Representatives of southwestern mills 
have been advised that a considerable 
quantity of flour has been sold to go to 
southern markets and into the Southeast, 
and such mills probably will be operated 
steadily for the next month. In this mar- 
ket there seems to be a sentiment that flour 
eventually will sell at a much lower figure 
than now prevails. Some of the larger 
bakers have expressed themselves as ready 





to contract for bread flour either from the . 


Northwest or the Southwest at $12 bbl, 
jute. 

Minneapolis mill brands declined 70c 
within the week, and are quoted today at 
$14.70, wood or cotton, to the retail trade. 
Some of the mills, one or two especially in 
Minneapolis, have been selling flour in this 
market and in the central states for deliv- 
ery within the next two or three weeks at 
a very low figure. There is not as much 
competition among mills in the spring 
wheat territory as is usual, especially as 
regards flour to be made of new wheat. 

The food bill, light stocks of flour, crop 
prospects in the Northwest, and an ex- 
cellent quality of flour coming from the 
Southwest, have- disturbed buyers, and 
they are simply marking time. There are 
fewer orders on the books of the Chicago 
mills than for several months. 


FLOUR AWARDS MADE 


The Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, has received the award for 
flour for the War department—approxi- 
mating 18,000 bbls 95 per cent patent. The 
price named by the Southwestern com- 
pany was $6.18 per 100 lbs, basis Kansas 
City, in single sacks. The order was ob- 
tained through the Chicago office of this 
organization, One-half of the amount is 
to be delivered by Aug. 21, and the bal- 
ance Sept. 5. 


MR. KILTHAU ENGAGES AS BROKER 


R. F. Kilthau, who for some time has 
been associated with the New Century Co., 
wholesale flour merchants, in the buying 
of flour and mill products, has resigned 
his position, and on and after Sept. 1 will 
a broker for various mills. As yet 
he has made no arrangement for office but 
will do so shortly. Mr. Kilthau was for 
Some time chemist in the laboratory for 
one of the ] mills of Indiana. He 
came to the New Century Co. some five 
years ago, at first in laboratory work. He 


enjoys a wide acquaintance in the Chicago 
flour trade. 
NOTES 

M. Prinsze, representing J. Zwaarde- 
maker Hazan, Ltd., Zaandam, Holland, is 
in Chicago. 

Weighing charges here have been ad- 
vanced from 35 to 50c per car, by the 
Board of Trade. 

Charles B. Spaulding, secretary and 
manager of the New Century Co., has re- 
turned from the Pacific Coast. 

All members of the Board of Trade in 
the army or navy during the war will be 
exempt from the payment of dues. 

A. Mennel, of the Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, has posted his membership on the 
Chicago Board of Trade for transfer. 


B. Dadmun, of Dadmun Bros., White- 
water, Wis., who handle feedingstuffs of 
all kinds, was in Chicago on Wednesday. 


W. L. Phelps, president of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., who has been some 
time in California, on a vacation, returned 
home Thursday. 

Otto J. Freed, who for several years has 
operated a laboratory here for instruction 
in milling and baking technology, com- 
mitted suicide this week. 

The Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. has 
nearly completed its bakery on Forty- 
third Street. It is the intention to retail 
bread, without delivery, at 9c per loaf. 


A. L. Goetzmann, secretary and man- 
ager of the Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., was in Chicago, Tuesday, to confer 
with George A. Aylsworth, president of 
the Aylsworth Grain Co., Kansas City. 

Trading in corn and oats is light, and 
price changes are less erratic. Most busi- 
ness is local, and there appears to be less 
disposition by the general public to specu- 
late. Most of the short selling is by pro- 
fessionals. 

F. E. Goodrich, manager of the Arkan- 
sas City (Kansas) Milling Co., was here 
Tuesday, with his Chicago representative, 
Ernest G. Dahl. Mr. Goodrich said. his 
company has sold more than enough flour 
to keep it busy this month. 

John Washburn, president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was 
here last week. The Buffalo mill, he said, 
is running about half capacity. His house 
has picked up 100,000 bus wheat here of 
late, which cleared Thursday for Buffalo. 
The rate paid was 31,c bu. 

Export business in new oats has been 
large. New oats are being taken for Au- 
gust shipment at 814c over Chicago Sep- 
tember, 34 lbs, No. 3 white natural, track, 
Newport News. Receipts are increasing. 
The Quaker Oats Co. is getting new oats 
from Ohio to run its Akron mill. 

Howard B. Jackson, of Jackson Bros. 
& Co., will represent the Food Control 
board in Chicago. Offices will be opened 
in the old La Salle Bank Building. A 
large force will be required, as it is ex- 
pected that the business of over 3,000 grain 
elevators will be taken care of. 

Vessel agents say they will not carry 
grain except at weights given in the bill 
of lading. Shortages have been quite 
large of Tate, and with prices at the pres- 
ent high level they run into money very 
fast. The weighing company at Buffalo 
has lost $20,000, it says, and has gone out 
of business. . 

The officials of the Chicago Board of 
Trade announce that any employees of the 
board who are drafted will have their sal- 
aries continued while they are away. Mem- 
bers of the board have formed a Smoke 
Club, to provide soldiers with smokes and 
other necessities. It is proposed to raise 
$500 for this purpose. 

Herbert T. Robson, wheat buyer for the 
British government in New York, was in 
Chicago, Tuesday. He conferred with offi- 
cials of the Board of Trade and leading 





operators, and left in the evening for 


ansas City. He is making a tour of 
leading markets to see what they are doing 
and to get in touch with the trade. 

A meeting of the Federation committee 
on package differentials, sales contracts, 
trade-marks and_ publicity, of which 
Charles T. Olson, Winona, Minn., is chair- 
man, will be held in the directors’ room of 
the Federation, Royal Insurance Building, 
Chicago, Monday, Aug. 20, to discuss the 
cost of packages and to try and establish 
one package differential for the entire 
country. 

J. B. Gould, of the Hazelton (Pa.) Bak- 
ing Co., George L. Clewell, flour broker, 
Plymouth, Pa., and Bernard Schmidt, bak- 
er, Harrisburg, Pa., have been touring the 
Northwest and Southwest, studying crop 
conditions. Mr. Clewell represents the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, in Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Gould formerly was engaged in the flour 
business. 


The bottom dropped out of the cash 
corn market this week, and prices declined 
5le on yellow and mixed and 41%,c on 
white, closing at $1.85 for No.2 mixed and 
$1.87 for No. 2 yellow, while No. 2 white 
was $2.02 and hard to sell. Distillers 
dropped out of the market here and at 
Peoria, claiming they had enough to last 
them 30 days. The rapid break was un- 
fortunate for country shippers who had 
corn unsold and in transit. Futures closed 
2%@3%c lower for the week, with the 
trade bearish. 


World’s stocks of wheat Aug. 1, as com- 
piled by the Daily Trade Bulletin, were 
240,841,000 bus, an increase during July 
of 26,873,000 bus, due mainly to a revision 
of the Australian stocks. It compared 
with a decrease of 28,017,000 bus in June, 
and a reduction of 30,552,000 bus in July 
last year. Stocks abroad are estimated. 
Supplies in the United States were 20,- 
387,000 bus, against 27,709,000 last month, 
and 79,845,000 last year. Canadian stocks 
were 16,745,000 bus, against 23,079,000 last 
month, and 33,090,000 last year. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavukee, Wis., Aug. 11.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 
4,500 this week, representing 37 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out nothing; a year 
ago, mills with a capacity of 24,600 bbls 
turned out 10,500, or 43 per cent. 

There is some improvement in flour 
business. Mills received more inquiries 
from dealers who have been out of the 
market for some time. Fair sales were 
made, and mills expect to grind full ca- 
pacity next week. 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent were quoted at $14.15@14.25, and 
straight at $13.35@13.50, all in wood. 
Clears were in better demand, and mills 
were able to place all manufactured. Quo- 
tations were $11.50@12.50, jute. Ship- 
ping directions came in fairly well, and 
there. were sufficient cars to load out all 
flour made. 

Kansas straight was steady at $12.50@ 
13, cotton. Bakers were in the market for 
small lots; grocery trade took but little. 
Jobbers report fair stocks on hand. 

Corn meal was in good demand. Prices 
were unchanged at $5.58 in 100 lbs, cotton, 
both yellow and white. Corn flour in brisk 
demand, with unchanged prices. Grits 
steady. 

Millfeed declined $2 ton on both bran 
and middlings. Shippers report only fair 
trade. Most of the large buyers believe 
that prices soon will be considerably low- 
er. Eastern demand only fair. Transit 
feed:at eastern junction points was in fair 
demand, but feed for shipment slow. The 
state trade was light. Country dealers 
bought sparingly in mixed cars with flour. 
Stocks are light, but dealers are using 
low-grade barley for feed. 

Milling wheat was in good demand, but 
offerings were light. Millers have mod- 
erate stocks on hand. Top price for No. 1 
northern, $3. 


NEW STERN CONCERNS 


Two corporations subsidiary to Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, have been 
organized by the Stern interests incident 
to the commencement of operation of the 
new 500-bbl rye mill erected ‘adjacent to 
its wheat mill. The new companies are: 
Atlas Elevator Co., capital stock $100,000; 
Stern Milling Co., capital stock $25,000. 
The incorporators of both concerns are 


479 
Major Walter Stern, Lee M. Powell and 
Carl F. Geilfuss. 


According to Mr. Powell, secretary and 
sales-manager of Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
there is no special significance attached to 
the new organizations, which merely are 
part of the present Stern interests’ and 
will facilitate the handling of, their grow- 
ing business. The new rye mill is com- 
pleted and ready for the new crop. 


NOTES 


R. L. Glazier, Baraboo, has opened a 
flour and ‘feed store. 


The Taylor Feed Co., Platteville, has 
leased additional store and warehouse 
space to accommodate its increasing busi- 
ness, 


The Dodge-Hooker Co., Wausau, will 
install a large feed-grinding unit, operated 
by a 25 h-p motor, in its elevator at Oconto 
Falls, 

Hirt Bros., flour millers, Antigo, who 
are building a new mill there, will discon- 
tinue operation of the mill in Deerbrook 
about Oct. 1. The new mill is rapidly 
nearing completion. 


John J. Kingsbury, senior member of 
Kingsbury & Henshaw, Antigo, operating 
flour, feed and lumber mills, died sudden- 
ly last week. He was born in Bangor, 
Maine, and came to: Wisconsin in 1856. 


Two distilling plants in Milwaukee will 
be affected by the provisions of the food 
control act. One employs 200 men and 
the other 50. Neither concern has indi- 
cated what its plans will be in case it is 
necessary to make radical changes in the 
conduct of the business. 


Milwaukee wholesale bakeries report an 
increasing demand for “Liberty” bread, 
and it is estimated that the total production 
has reached 40,000 loaves daily. The Atlas 
Bread Factory, during the week of Aug. 
11, produced an average of 11,000 loaves a 
day, an increase of 10 per cent; the Os- 
wald Jaeger Baking Co. reports an in- * 
crease of 25 per cent. 

H. N. Wirson. 





Food Survey Bill Passed 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Aug. 11.—The 
Senate passed the food survey, or produc- 
tion, bill this week without roll call. The 
bill provides for a survey of food supplies 
by the Department of Agriculture and 
for measures to increase production. It 
makes possible direct co-operation with 
state agricultural schools in a campaign 
of education. Secretary Houston placed 
the financial needs of his department for 
farm products increase at $25,000,000 but 
Congress gave him $11,000,000. 

The bill authorizes a large increase in 
the working force of the Department of 
Agriculture, and for two more assistant 
secretaries. Secretary Houston began at 
once to make surveys and outline plans. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





National Capital Notes 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 11.—The bill 
proposing an increase of the number of 
members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from seven to nine having 
passed, it is expected that the President 
will make the additional appointments 
soon. 

The twenty-ninth annual convention of 
the National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners, comprising the public service, 
utility and railroad commissions of the. 
United States, will be held in Washington 
Oct. 16. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovus. 





The Buckwheat Crop 

Government report of growing crop Aug. 
1 estimates yield of almost 20,000,000 bus, 
compared with a little less than 12,000,000 
last year and a five-year average of 16,- 
500,000. Condition of crop this year is 
92.2, compared with 87.8 last year and 
average condition for 10 years of 88.2. 
Actual yield of milling buckwheat- de- 
pends on how much of the crop escapes 
hazards of drouth and frost before and 
rains after harvest, occurring about mid- 
dle of September. 





Decreases in Jute Crops 

Jute crop estimates indicate a decrease. 
Preliminary figures for Bengal are 2,359,- 
820 bales, a drop of 1 per cent; yields of 
Bihar and Orissa districts, 222,674 bales, 
a falling off of 1,363 bales. The Assam 
crop is 76,700 bales, an increase of 5 per 
cent. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 28,800 bbls, 
was 9,320, or 32 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 1,600, or 5 per cent, last 
week, 25,709, or 63 per cent, a year ago, 
, and 10,818, or 27 per cent, two years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 16,740, or 29 per cent of capacity, 
against 20,480, or 35 per cent, last week, 
27,895, or 49 per cent, a year ago, and 
21,305, or 42 per cent, two years ago. 


THE WEEK’S TRADE 


Outside a fair demand for small lots, 
prompt shipment, in Pacific Coast terri- 
tory, there was practically no movement 
of flour last week. The mills could have 
booked heavily for October and later ship- 
ments during recent weeks, but have re- 
fused, as a rule, to quote for later than 
Sept. 1 to 15 delivery. Mill stocks of old- 
crop flour are extremely light and old-crop 
wheat supplies are very low, with very 
little old-crop wheat left. Many of the 
mills have, therefore, been unable to buy 
wheat at prices which would show a profit 
at present quotations for flour. 

Soft wheat flour prices were advanced 
this week 20c to $11.60 bbl for blue-stem 
family patent and $11.50 for blue-stem 
cut-off, basis 49-lb sacks. 

Representatives of Montana and Da- 
kota mills were unable to work any busi- 
ness this week. Some of the large eastern 
mills have practically withdrawn from this 
market for the time being, and others are 
limiting their offerings of old-crop flour 
to their ability to buy wheat. New-crop 
flour is not being offered. Hard wheat 
flours, basis 98-lb cottons, are offered: 
Montana first patent, $13.20@13.85 bbl; 
Dakota first patent, $13.80@14.45. 

Coast millers have been somewhat exer- 
cised by offerings of Canadian flours here 
at $1.50@2 bbl less than the going quota- 
tions for American hard wheat flours, 
justly arguing that it results in unfair 
trade competition and is against the poli- 
cies of the Dominion and United’ States 
governments in the matter of food con- 
trol and conservation to prohibit, as at 
present, the importation of Canadian wheat 
into the United States and to allow Cana- 
dian flour to enter our markets. 

Supplies of bran and shorts, particular- 
ly the latter, are extremely light. Demand 
is good, and prices are firmly held at $35 
ton for bran to jobbers, and $38 for shorts. 

New wheat is beginning to move from 

. the grain fields to country warehouses and 
the mills are taking in a good deal of wheat 
for storage, but are not buying. Farmers 
advanced their ideas as to values still fur- 
ther last week, and show absolutely no 
interest in selling at anywhere near the 
market. Bids are being made of $2.35 bu 
for Big Bend blue-stem wheat, net to the 
farmer. 

CROP CONDITIONS 


Reports as to the wheat ‘yield in the 
Pacific Northwest show abnormally spot- 
ted conditions, varying in various localities 
from almost crop failures to 75 per cent 
of normal, with normal yields in a few 
districts. It is, therefore, impossible to 
predict the total yield with any degree of 
accuracy, and estimates vary more widely 
than usual, 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 bus for 
Washington, Oregon and northern Idaho 
representing the extremes of conservative 
opinion. A large part of the crop, espe- 
cially rg wheat, will be extremely light 
in weight, but as was to be expected from 
the long period of hot, dry weather, strong 
in gluten. Considerable wheat is being 
-received that tests not over 47 to 50 Ibs, 


Estimates of the Montana wheat yield 
do not exceed over 50 per cent of normal 
for the average of the state, and many 
well-posted men place the yield at not over 
40. Tests of samples of winter wheat show 
it to be of very high milling quality. The 
quality of spring wheat is as yet not de- 
termined. The oat crop of the state is 
not expected to exceed over 50 per cent of 
last year’s. 

NOTES 


The Jerome (Idaho) Milling & Elevator 
Co., operating an elevator at Jerome, has 
let the contract for a 200-bbl mill. 


Central Montana winter wheat is of fine 
milling quality. Samples from shock are in 
many instances testing No. 1 grade. 


New-crop Big Bend blue-stem wheat, 
while light in weight, being badly pinched 
in most cases, tests from 10 to 14 per cent 
dry gluten. 

The 100-bbl mill at Plains, Mont., oper- 
ated as the Plains Flour Mill, has been 
sold to George C. Gregory, formerly of 
Spokane, Wash. 


Better reports are being received as to 
the wheat crop of Walla Walla County, 
Leia 3 and Umatilla County, Ore- 
gon. e Pendleton (Oregon) Roller 
Mills say: The wheat crop in this part of 


the country has not been hurt as much. 


as we thought. We estimate this year will 
have a 70 to 75 per cent crop. .We have 
seen a few samples, and the wheat was 
light. We found some that tested 56 and 
57, and would think that 56 will be the 
average. Fall wheat is in good condition; 
spring wheat only has been hurt. 


Reports from the Gallatin Valley, 
Montana, indicate less damage to wheat 
than generally in the central part of the 
state. The State Milling Co., Manhattan, 
says: The hot weather has had its effect 
upon dry-farmed wheat in this locality as 
well as in other parts of the state, but 
where others will have a total failure we 
will get at least half a crop, if not better. 
Irrigated wheat is coming along fine. Be- 
lieve this valley will easily show up the 
best average in the state and the quality 
will be excellent, providing we do not get 
an early frost. 


Grasshoppers appeared in great num- 
bers in June in the Flathead Valley, in 
western Montana, and did widespread 
damage. The wheat yield of the valley 
last year was about 1,000,000 bus. This 
year’s outlook is given by the Polson Flour 
Mills as follows: The best we can do at 
this time will be to raise one-third of a 
crop, and if we do not get rain shortly we 
will not have that much. We have had no 
rain since early in June. Grasshoppers 
have covered a considerable scope of the 
country here, and are responsible for a lot 
of the damage, in weakening the wheat 
and making it unable to stand the drouth. 


H. N. Stockett, secretary Northwestern 
Grain Dealers’ Association, Great Falls, 
Mont., states that crop failures throughout 
Montana are not as general as the public 
has been led to believe, and that the wheat 
yield will be 50 per cent of what would 
have been produced under normal condi- 
tions. He said: About 28 years ago we 
had a dry, hot spell like this, and all grain 
crops failed. The difference was that there 
was no soil moisture then, whereas this 
year we have had one of the best condi- 
tions of soil moisture. The grain, as a 
general thing, has prepared itself for this 
contingency, and is deep rooted in moist 


ground, 


A Brazilian State Corn Crop 

Official figures of the corn crop in the 
state of Sao Paulo, Brazil, indicate an 
increase of'10 to 15 per cent. In 1915-16 
the corn raised amounted to 10,897,260 
sacks of 100 litres each (a litre sack holds 
2.84 bus). The largest recent yield was 
11,089,000 sacks in 1913-14. The total 





this year is expected to reach 12,500,000. 
The state of Sao Paulo ‘lies adjacent to 
Rio Janeiro, southeast. 





. OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, Aug. 11.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, 
was 4,583, or 13 per cent of capacity, 
against 3,340, or 11 per cent, last week. 

The market this week had its first 
change in prices since the latter part of 
June. The entire list was raised 20c, mak- 
ing patents $11.60, straights $9.40@10.80, 
valley grades $11.20, grahams $11.60 and 
whole-wheat $11.80. Trade is limited. 

Millfeed again has advanced, with an 
active demand and limited offerings. Bran 
is listed at the mills at $86 ton, shorts at 
$39 and middlings at $46; rolled barley, 
$52; rolled oats, $56; cracked corn, $93. 

There has been considerable competition 
between local buyers this week for early 
deliveries of wheat, with demand chiefly 
from California and northern millers. To- 
day’s bids were as follows, coast basis: 
blue-stem, $2.45; forty-fold, $2.43; club 
and fife, $2.40; red Russian, $2.38. An 
occasional car of new barley has been 
secured on the basis of $47 here. For oats 
$50 was freely bid, with practically no 
offerings. 

NOTES 

C. A. Peplow, manager of the Ham- 
mond Milling Co., Seattle, passed through 
Portland yesterday, accompanied by C. B. 
Sharp, San Francisco manager. 

At the annual meeting of the Merchants’ 
Exchange Association, Monday, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: president, 
George A. Westgate; vice-president, N. 
A. Lach; secretary-treasurer, M. G. Russi; 
directors, D. A. Pattullo and S. C. Draper. 


The Oregon weekly crop report said of 
conditions: “The drouth continues un- 
broken, and non-irrigated crops are still 
suffering, though cooler weather was bene- 
ficial in some sections. Grain harvest 
progressed with better yields of winter 
wheat than previously anticipated. Spring 
wheat, barley, oats and rye are only fair, 
and late seedings have mostly been cut for 
hay.” 

J. M. Lownspate. 





CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat., Aug. 11.—The 
uncertainty as to what action the govern- 
ment will take respecting pending food 
legislation makes door buyers conserva- 
tive. Most of them look for lower prices 
in September, although their ideas of 
prices have advanced materially over the 
figures held some weeks ago. 

The better grades of hard wheat flour 
are in little or no demand. There is, how- 
ever, a fairly active inquiry for first clear. 
Kansas first patents are quoted at $14@ 
14.50; Montana first patents, $13.80@ 
14.50; Montana first clear, $11.50@12,— 
98’s, cotton, delivered San Francisco. 
North coast mills are unchanged at $11.75 
@12 for blue-stem patents and $11 for 
cut-offs. Local mills advanced prices on 
top family patents this week 20c bbl, to 
$12.40, 49’s, cotton. 

There are practically no offerings of 
millfeed from Washington and Oregon, 
consumers being dependent on_ limited 
stocks in the hands of resellers. All grades 
were advanced this week $1@2 ton. Bran 
is quoted at $42@43, shorts at $45, mid- 
dlings at $62@64, and red dog at $68.75. 
Due to the unusually heavy demand for 
feed from the East, there is practically no 
Montana red bran being offered on this 
market. 

With the possible exception of barley, 
which was further advanced this week, the 
September options reaching $2.50 per 100 
Ibs on Tuesday, coarse grains are practi- 
cally unchanged. Northern blue-stem and 
Turkey red wheat, $4.30@4.40 per ctl, for 
old crop; California, $3.65@4 for new 
crop; feed barley, $2.50@2.571,; red feed 
oats, $2.75@2.90; California yellow corn, 
$4.25 @4.50. : 

NOTES 


C. B. Sharpe, San Francisco manager 
for the Portland Flour Mills Co., is visiting 
headquarters. 

Louis Prenot, sales-manager for the 
Albers Bros. Milling Co. in Los Angeles, 
was in San Francisco this week. 

The first cargo of Australian wheat was 
received this week,. consigned to Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co., amounting to 2,525 tons; 
it also contained 190 tons of flour. 
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UNITED STATES CROPs 


Government Report Indicates Record Corn 
and Oats Yields—Winter Wheat Figures 
I d—Spring More than Year Ago 


The August report of the United State; 
Department of Agriculture estimates the 
winter wheat crop at 417,000,000 bus, an 
increase of 15,000,000 bus over a month 
ago. A year ago the crop was 482,000,000 
bus. Indicated yield is 15.1 bus per acre, 
against 13.8 in 1916. 

Spring wheat suffered during the past 
month, and government figures show a 
decrease of 40,000,000 bus, crop being esti- 
mated at 236,000,000 bus, against 158,000, 
000 in 1916, Indicated yield 12.4 bus per 
acre, against 8.8 in 1916. Condition on 
Aug..1, 68.7, against 83.6 on July 1, 1917, 
and 63.4 in 1916. 


CORN CROP VERY LARGE 


The corn crop is estimated at 3,191,000,- 
000 bus, against 2,583,000,000 in 1916, In- 
dicated yield 26.4 bus per acre, against 
24.4 in 1916, Condition on Aug. 1, 788, 
oe 81.1 on July 1, 1917, and 75.3 in 

Oats—Condition 78.2, against 89.4 on 
July 1, 1917, and 81.5 in 1916. Indicated 
yield 34.7 bus per acre, against 30.1 in 
1916, Crop estimated at 1,456,000,000 bus, 
against 1,252,000,000 in 1916. 

Oats remaining on farms Aug. 1, 47,- 
771,000 bus, against 113,398,000 in 1916, 

ogg Pe or yer 77.9, against 80 in 
1916. Indicated yield 24.3 bus per acre, 
against 23.6 in 1916. 

Rye—Preliminary estimate of yield 14.9 
bus per acre, against 15.3 in 1916. 

Buckwheat—Area planted 965,000 acres, 
against 819,000 in 1916. Condition 92.2, 
against 87.8 in 1916. Indicated yield 20.6 
bus per acre, against 14 in 1916. 


United States Crops—All Grains 


Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of all grain in United States for 1917, 
as estimated July 1 by the Department of 
= Ames with comparisons (000's omit- 
ed): 








o—*1917T—7" 1916 1915 

Wheat— acres bus bus bus 
Winter .. 27,653 417,000 481,744 673,947 
Spring .. 19,039 236,000 158,142 351,854 
Tot. wheat. 46,692 653,000 639,886 1,025,801 
COFM cicvcee 121,045 3,191,000 1,683,241 2,994,793 
Oats ...... 43,161 1,456,000 1,251,992 1,549,030 
Barley 8,379 203,000 180,927 228,851 
RVPO.<2< veces 3,772 56,000 47,383 54,050 
Flaxseed... 1,939 12,800 15,459 14,030 
Hay, tons.. 68,717 100,000 89,991 85,920 
Buckwheat. ..... 19,900 11,840 15,056 


*Based on condition Aug. 1 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): 
w——— Acres————,, —— Bushels— 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1917*. 27,653 19,039 46,692 417 236 6653 


1916.. 34,829 17,956 62,786 482 158 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,533 63,541 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,486 60,184 624 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,8156 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,829 18,352 465,681 434. 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 137 
1908 30,026 17,631 47,657 438 227 665 
1907 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905 29,983 17,872 47,354 419 273 693 
1904 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 552 
1908.. 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Based on condition Aug. 1. 


United States Rye Crop 
Final estimates of the rye crop of the 
United States by Department of Agriculture 
by years (000’s omitted): 


Crop Crop 
Acres bus Acres bus 
1917*... 3,772 66,000 1909.... 2,196 29,520 
1916.... 3,096 47,883 1908.... 1,948 31,861 
1915.... 3,129 64,050 1907.... 1,926 31,566 
1914.... 2,541 42,779 1906.... 2,001 33,374 
1913.... 2,667. 41,881 1906.... 1,663 28,486 
1912.... 2,117 36,664 1904.... 1,793 27,235 
1911.... 2,127 $3,119 1903.... 1,907 29,362 
1910. 2,186 34,897 


*Based on condition Aug. 1. 


United States Corn Crop 
The corn crop of the United States, 48 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture, 
by years, has been (000’s omitted): 
Year Bus Year Bus Year Bus 
1917*.3,191,000 1909..2,552,190 1901. .1,522,519 
1916. .2,583,241 1908. . 2,668,661 1900, 2,105,108 
1916..2,994,793 1907. .2,592,320 1899, . 2,078,188 
1914, .2,672,804 1906. .2,927,416 1898, .1,924,14 
1918. .2,446,988 1906..2,707,993 1897..1, HH 
1912..8,127,746 1904. , 2,467,480 1896. .2,285,8% 
1911,.2,631,488 1908..2,244,176 1896. .2,151,1) 
1910. . 2,886,260 1902..2,528,648 1894. .1,212,7 
*Based on condition Aug. 1. 





France’s grain import needs this ey 
will be large, according to Broomball; 
Spain, importation on a limited scale. 
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The flour market remains in much the 
same condition as during the last few 
weeks. ‘The Wheat Commission, while it 
offers much more low-grade wheat than 
millers will buy, is much more s aring 
with its allocations of flour. In addition 
to that put out on three separate occa- 
sions, another small lot came out last Fri- 
day, and it is believed that a little more 
will be forthcoming today. 

Up to now all the flour placed with flour 
jobbers through the agents of the commis- 
sion has been either Minneapolis good 
clears, or a so-called Manitoba export, 
which is not much more than a clear. The 
former is sold at 74s 6d ex-store, and the 
latter at 75s 6d in the same position. Some 
of the recent sales have been in packages 
of 220 lbs, or 100 kilos; probably this flour 
was intended for the Continent, but the 
unit in our trade is still 280-lbs. A fact 
remarked on is that, of late, some of the 
bags have had the mark of the mill on 
them, though the commission began by 
ruling out all brands. ¥ 

If more was being given out, the rela- 
tively high price of this American and 
Canadian flour might limit sales to some 
extent, as against the much lower price of 
London and country flours. As it is, the 
small offers cause all available white, or 
whitish, flour to be snapped up. A Lon- 
don-made 81 per cent flour, plus any 
amount of other grains, is sold at 61@62s 
ex-mill, and that is about the price of 
decent country flour. The commission’s 
flour averages 75s ex-store, and the trade 
is anxious for more. 

The very little free white flour about 
still makes fancy prices, in spite of the 
government flour competition, For ex- 
ample, a Minneapolis clear, of better color 
than the commission offers, easily makes 
78s, while a common second quality is 
worth about 62s 6d, all ex-store. 

It is not surprising that, when any one 
finds a seller of Minnesota patents, he is 
ready to pay 84@85s ex-store, and we 
have known very small lots sold at even 
higher prices than these. For ‘second 
Minnesota patents, 80@8Is ex-store has 
been paid for small cotchels. 

A small lot of Kansas good patents re- 
cently made 81s ex-store, while a second 
patent realized 79s for a few bags. 

Manitoba exports of 76 per cent extrac- 
tion are worth 80@81s ex-store. 

There is very little Australian on offer, 
but 78 per cent extraction now makes 81s 
ex-store, or more. The authorities have 
bought freely of Australian flour, but 
have not yet put any out. 

There is a little Japanese flour on offer 
at about 74s@74s 6d ex-store. 

There is some free red dog to come for- 
ward, which is being sold at about 54s 6d 
landed. This is purely a feed flour, but 
probably it will be used more or less for 
mixing purposes, though it is only fit for 
dog biscuits. 

The food controller has not yet acceded 
to the urgent demand for more palatable 
bread, a result which could be secured by 
4 freer distribution of white flour. How- 
ever, within the last two or three weeks 
London-milled flour shows in some cases 
an improvement, due possibly to millers 
making use of Nos. § and 6 Manitoba in 
Place of corn, 

Besides the poor quality of the bread 
we have to eat, which limits its consump- 
tion, bakers have to fight against cheaper 


Potatoes and other vegetables. Moreover, 









such flour as this will not keep in warm 
weather, to say nothing of the general be- 
lief that the government will soon reduce 
the price of bread, even if it has to sub- 
vention bakers out of imperial taxation. 

There is not much call for oatmeal just 
now, and Midlothian remains at £40@41 
per ton, but Aberdeen has dropped to 
£38 10s. Meanwhile, American coarse 
and medium oatmeal, of which there is a 
little on spot, has come down to £38 10s in 
each case. 

Millfeed, thanks to scarcity, steadily 
keeps its price, coarse middlings being 
worth £15 per ton, and ordinary bran 
£13. 

BRITISH MILLERS AND WAR FLOUR 

A meeting of the British and Irish Mill- 
ers’ Association will be held today to dis- 
cuss the milling situation in connection 
with the manufacture of war flour. There 
has recently been much agitation by mill- 
ers to try to get the government to allow 
them to make an improved grade of war 
flour. 

It is claimed that it is impossible to turn 
out a satisfactory flour that can be used 
for bread-making purposes, under the 
conditions that have been imposed since 
the government took over the control of 
the mills. The addition of so many cereals 
other than wheat has made the produc- 
tion of flour a matter of great difficulty. 

Expert millers are of the opinion that 
the difficulty could have been faced with 
some degree of satisfaction if the millers 
could have depended on a supply of cer- 
tain admixtures. Rice, corn, barley, oats 
and beans each require different treat- 
ment, and as a miller never knows what he 
is going to receive it can be well under- 
stood how impossible it is for him to ad- 
just the mill to meet requirements. The 
millers favor making a whole-wheat flour, 
but it is not thought likely that the gov- 
ernment will meet their views. 

The bakers also are up in-arms against 
the war flour and have petitioned the gov- 
ernment for a better grade. They say it 
is impossible to make satisfactory bread 
when they do not know what the flour they 
have to use is made from. As a result of 
the poor quality of the flour, numerous 
complaints of ropy bread are being re- 
ceived, which results in heavy wastage. 

Bakers insist that the law not permit- 
ting bread to be delivered until 12 hours 
old should be revoked, as they maintain 
that it is impossible to keep the bread 
made from present flour any length of 
time without a portion of it going sour. 

Up to the present, the government 
shows no inclination to change the regula- 
tions. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JULY 18 

At Glasgow, during the week, there 
have been fair allotments of government 
foreign flour to importers, which was 
readily sold at 77s. It was a quite good 
Manitoba grade, and in the pre-war days 
the same quality was worth 25s. Im- 
porters have only very small quantities of 
what might be called really white flour. 
Some Japanese and Chinese flour has 
been on offer at 80s, which has but little 
body, but suits household purposes. There 
is no change in the home millers’ price, 
which stands at 62s 6d. 


SCOTLAND GETS IMPORTED FLOUR 

A factor which should place the Scottish 
baker in a better position than the trade in 
England is that the government has rec- 
ognized that Scotland must have imported 
flour in the proportion of 40 per cent 
against every 60 per cent of the home- 
milled product, in order to meet her bread 
requirements. 

The imported flour, while not of the 
high quality associated with the Canadian 
and States flour that was brought into this 
country prior to the war, is of a standard 
that suits the needs of the Scottish baking 


trade. It is controlled by the government, 
and is distributed to the bakers through 
the agency of the importing firms that 
have been engaged in this trade. 

Some imports which have arrived re- 
cently from a leading milling center in the 
States are said by bakers to be of less sat- 
isfactory quality, but, generally speaking, 
the standard is good. Experts find that 
even with the use of the present 81 per 
cent regulation flour the baker can, by 
employing an admixture of 25 to 30 per 
cent of the imported article, and exercis- 
ing care in baking, produce a satisfactory 
loaf. 

OATMEAL LOWER IN GLASGOW 

In Glasgow, oats were about steady. 
Home-grown are quoted at 47@48s, and 
foreign at 55@56s, per 264 lbs. Oatmeal 
dull and easier. Scotch, 93@95s per 280 
lbs; Irish, 92s; Canadian, 84@85s. 

EDINBURGH AND LEITH 

The Edinburgh and Leith Flour Millers’ 
Association fixed the price of the govern- 
ment regulation straight-run flour at 64s 
per sack, sacks included. Straight-run 
bran, £14 per ton, ex-mill, sacks included. 
The Midlothian Oatmeal Millers’ Associa- 
tion quoted the best Midlothian oatmeal at 
95s per sack of 280 lbs. 

‘ NOTES 

The Scotch harvest will be earlier than 
was at one time anticipated. Oats look as 
if they would be considerably under the 
average. Wheat has not suffered so much 
from the drouth as have oats. 

At Perth sheriff court several bakers 
were fined for infringements of the pastry 


order by adding edible substitutes. It. 


was explained that these were simply 
glazed cookies, to make the confectionery 
appear more appetizing. 


LIVERPOOL, JULY 18 

Prices are purely nominal, in the ab- 
sence of liquid business. Recent con- 
trolled imports are’ going or have gone into 
store without being sold. Local millers, 
it is understood, expect permission by the 
control to improve the character of regu- 
lation standard flour, but demand, mean- 
time, is quiet at 61@62s per 280 lbs. 

Low-grade flours are in very poor re- 
quest and have further declined. Second 
bakers sold down to 53s 6d ex-quay, while 
red dog is neglected at 51s. 


IRISH MARKETS, JULY 16 

Trade has been very quiet all week, 
especially in the north of Ireland, where the 
usual annual holidays are taking place, and 
there has been a steady decline of better 
qualities of American flour. Some 
white flour has arrived by a direct steamer 
from the States, but there is no indication 
of the government’s intentions. In view 
of the complaints on the present quality 
of bread it is possible that some of this 
flour may be released to help to whiten 
the present stocks, which are bad in both 
color and texture. 

The general opinion is that, owing to the 
present low grade of flour being permit- 
ted to be made and sold, there is more 
waste through bad condition than if a 
purer flour was used. Home millers’ 
prices are at present very reasonable, soft 
flours ranging 65@70s, according to the 
position of the mill. 

There is no Minneapolis flour offering 
on spot or in any position. 

Some old Kansas flour is on sale in 
small lots, but the price is lower, and 80s 
is the very outside price obtainable. 

Some small lots.of Manitoba flour of 
fair quality are on offer at 75@80s, and 
are keenly sought after at the price. 

There recently have been a few arrivals 
of American soft winter flours. The 
price is down, as the utmost obtainable 
for good white sorts in retail lots is 80s. 

Good home-made white bran is still £17 
per ton. Good pollards range £16@£16 








10s. The recent dry weather has broken 
and very beneficial rains have fallen all 
over Ireland, which will greatly improve 
pasture land. 

Although stocks of both cotton and lin- 
seed cakes are low, the demand is poor. 
Owing to scarcity, sellers are asking about 
£23 per ton, which is an increase of £1 
on the week, but the advance is not any 
indication that consumption is heavier. 
Indian meal is in better demand and, ow- 
ing to scarcity of corn, has risen to £23 
per ton, with buyers at the price. 


Billion Bushels of Wheat, 1918 

Over 1,000,000,000 bus wheat and over 
83,000,000 bus rye, through the planting 
of 47,337,000 acres to winter wheat and of 
4,131,000 acres to rye this fall, is the imme- 
diate war agricultural programme for the 
nation announced by David F. Houston, 
Secretary of Agriculture. This record 
winter wheat acreage, an increase of 18 
per cent over last year, would yield 672,- 
000,000 bus if the average yield for the 
last 10 years is equaled, or under a repeti- 
tion of the favorable conditions of 1914 
would give 880,000,000 bus. In either case, 
with a spring wheat crop next year equal 
to that of 1915, the nation will have more 
than 1,000,000,000 bus wheat for domestic 
use and export. 

This vastly increased production of 
wheat, says the department, is needed in 
any case, and will be absolutely essential 
to prevent a serious shortage of. bread- 
stuffs next summer should the growing 
corn, now behind the season, be much 
damaged by early frosts. 

The study of this question has involved 
many factors, and the specialists have 
been aware from the first that the de- 
mands for wheat may exceed the supply 
next year. Effort, therefore, has been 
made to recommend in each state about as 
large an acreage in wheat and rye as can 
be sown without upsetting proper farm 
practice. 

The estimates, the department states, 
are made with the knowledge that there is 
some shortage of fertilizer supply, but 
with the understanding that there will be 
no general shortage in the supply of seed 
or of farm machinery necessary in the 
production of the wheat crop. It is under- 
stood also that ample transportation facili- 
ties will be provided, and a fair price of 
wheat will be established. 

‘ Plans to place at the disposal of farmers 
all assistance possible are being perfected 
in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the state colleges of agriculture, 
and other state and local agencies which 
co-operate in farming matters. The state 
officials will do their utmost to get the 
acreages expected of their states into the 
ground. 

It is recommended that there be sown 
in the United States this fall 5,131,000 
acres of rye, which, on the basis of 10- 
year averages, will yield 83,635,000 bus. 
This is an increase of 917,000 acres, or 22 
per cent over that sown last year, when the 
largest acreage in the history of the coun- 
try was put in. It is an increase of 48 per 
cent over the 1915 acreage and of 57 per 
cent over the five-year (1912-1916) aver- 
age sown acreage. 


United States Crops—All Grains 
The attached table gives the final esti- 
mates by the Department of Agriculture of 
grain and flaxseed crops of the United States 
by years (in millions of bushels): Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats B’riey Rye Flax wh’t 
1917*. 653 3,191 1,456 203 66 13 20 
1916.. 640 








2,583 


19165. 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914.. 891 2,678 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913.. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912.. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911.. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 


1910.. 635 


1909.. 683 1,007 1738 30 20 15 
1908.. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907.. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906.. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 


1905.. 693 2,702 963 137 28 28 16 
*Based on condition Aug. 1. 
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CHICAGO, AUG, 11 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 

sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 

usual discounts for cash to re- 

tail merchants .........-.++- $14.00 @14.70 
Spring patent, jute ....... eeee 13.10@13.65 
Spring straights, jute .......... 12.36 @12.65 
Spring clears, jute ........... - 11.00@11.40 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute....... . 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute .......... 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ......... $11.75 @12.50 


Straight, southern, jute ....... 11.00@11.40 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 9.75 @10.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute $13.60@13.85 
Patent, 95 per cent - 12.90@13.60 
Clear, Kansas, jute 10.75 @11.25 


RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute .......... $11.75 @12.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ....... 10.75 @11.25 

MILLFEED—tThere was a trifle lower 
range of all grades of feed throughout the 
week. Locally there is little being produced, 
yet the prospects are for a decided increase 
shortly. Spring wheat bran is quoted at 
$39.50; middlings, $49.50@50; red dog, $60; 
winter bran, $39.50@40; winter middlings, 
$55,—in 100-lb sacks, s 

WHEAT—Market weaker. Prices 2@38c 
lower on red on Saturday, and 15c lower for 
the week. Hard winter steady. No. 2 red, 
$2.37@2.40; smutty, $2.35; No. 3 red, $2.33@ 
2.36%; No. 2 hard, $2.60@2.62; No, 3 hard, 
$2.48@2.55. Nothing doing in spring wheats, 
due to absence of offerings. 

CORN—Market demoralized, and prices 
27c lower. Country offerings increased. No. 
2 white, $2.02@2.05; No. 2 yellow, $1.87@ 
2.01; No. 2 mixed, $1.85@1.95. Market 
closed weak at the inside figures. 

OATS—Closed the week with an easy tone, 
and 1@38c lower. New oats are of such good 
quality and so heavy in weight that old have 
lost their premium. No. 3 white, 68@69%c; 
standards, 68% @71ic,—closing at the inside. 

RYE—Weaker, and %@lic lower. No. 2 
sold at $1.89@1.90; No. 3, $1.87@1.88. Ship- 
ment by Aug. 15, $1.80 bid; all August ship- 
ment, $1.75; by Sept. 15, $1.72. 

CORN GOODS—Market unsettled. Mills 
well sold ahead. Grits $5.84, and meal $5.83, 
per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 





--Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1916 19 1916 
Flour, bbis..... 136 139 
Wheat, bus.... 2,969 1,020 
Corn, bus...... 7 1,617 3 2,104 
Oats, bus...... 6,996 2,593 
Rye, bus....... 94 36 
Barley, bus.... 394 132 





MILWAUKEE, AUG. 11 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Hard spring patent, wood ...... $14.00@14.25 
Hard spring straight, wood..... 13.25 @13.60 
Fancy clear, jute .........++0+% 11.60 @12.50 
Rye flour, pure, wood .......... 9.85@10.10 
Rye flour, country blended, jute. 8.65@ 9.20 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

yellow, 100 ibs, cotton........ 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

white, 100 Ibs, cotton ........ ~+e--@ 5.50 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 12.50@13.00 

MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, $36; 
standard fine middlings, $47; rye feed, $46.50; 
flour middlings, $53; red dog, $62; hominy 
feed, $66; oil meal, $55,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Up 5c. Demand was good from 
millers for choice milling. Shippers sold 
off-grades at liberal discounts. Receipts, 11 
cars. No. 1 spring, $2.90@3; No. 2, $2.85@ 
2.97; No. 3, $2.70@2.88; No. 2 hard, $2.60@ 
2.68; No. 2 red, $2.40@2.55. 

No. 1 spring No. 2 spring No. 3 sprg 
Monday ...$2.95@3.00 $2.90@2.97 $2.75 @2.88 
Tuesday .. 2.90@2.95 2.85@2.90 2.70@2.85 
Wednesday. 2.90@2.95 2.85@2.90 2.70@2.85 
Thursday... 2.90@2.95 2.85@2.90 2.70@2.85 
Friday - 2.90@2.95 2.85@2.90 2.70@2.85 
Saturday .. 2.90@2.95 2.85@2.90 2.70@2.85 

BARLEY—Firm early in the week, but 
closed easy. Demand was fair from malit- 
sters and brewers for choice. Receipts, 65 
* cars. The movement of new crop is expected 
to show liberal increase next week. Medium, 
$1.48@1.54; No. 3, $1.47@1.53; No. 4, $1.45@ 
1.52; feed and rejected, $1.25@1.40. 

RYE—Prices unchanged. Shippers were in 
the market for choice. Receipts, five cars. 
The movement of new crop is expected to 
show good increase from now on. No. 1, 
$1.93@1.95; No. 2, $1.90@1.92; No. 3, $1.85 
@1.90. 

CORN—Prices were 40@50c lower. Dis- 
tillers were out of the market, and. prices 
sagged daily. Local demand was light, and 
considerable carried over. Receipts, 166 cars. 
No. 3 yellow, $1.85@2.34; No. 4 yellow, $1.80 
@2.383; No. 3 mixed, $1.75@2.33%; No. 3 
white, $1.85 @2.42%. 

OATS—Declined 6c, with demand good 
from shippers. The local trade bought free- 


ly, as stocks were light. Receipts, 146 cars. 
Standard, 71% @74%c; No. 3 white, 67@74c; 
No. 4 white, 67@78c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
20,020. 40,830 79,980 -63,812 
34,516 63,700 18,565 42,980 
222,440 88,080 129,012 61,193 
281,740 501,760 235,000 525,935 
Barley, bus.. 92,800 122,640 23,200 31,100 
Rye, bus..... 5,925 12,980 11,850 11,080 
Feed, tons... 400 2,660 3,873 5,635 


KANSAS CITY, AUG, 11 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent...$12.80@13.00 ist clear,$11.50@12.00 
Straight. 12.15@12.40 Low-gr.. 9.00@10.60 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $12.90@13.30 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48's, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $12@ 
12.25 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “‘straight,”’ 100 per cent; “straight pat- 
ent,” 95 per cent, 

MILLFEED—Under the influence of sub- 
stantially larger offerings and much reduced 
demand, bran is sharply lower, the decline 
amounting to fully $5 ton since a week ago. 
At the lower prices there is better ‘demand, 
but the market is without firmness. On the 
other hand, shorts continue scarce,and sell 
readily at very high prices. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, per 100-lb sacks: bran, 
$1.75; brown shorts, $2.40; gray, $2.60; white, 
$2.75. 

WHEAT—There was a fair supply on the 
market but, in spite of a good general mill- 
ing demand, prices registered a general de- 
cline of 3@5c on the week. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 2, fair to choice Turkey, 
$2.82@2.84; dark and ordinary, $2.70@2.80; 
No. 3, fair to choice Turkey, $2.78@2.81; dark 
and ordinary, $2.68@2.77; No. 4, $2.50@2.76; 
soft wheat, No. 2, $2.48@2.49; No. 3, $2.41@ 
2.45; No. 4, $2.38@2.42. 

CORN—With some of the excitement miss- 
ing from the general market situation, and a 
generally lower tenden¢y in prices, cash corn 
was off about 20c on the week. There is still 
a good general demand. Cash prices: mixed 
corn, No. 2, $1.85@1.90;- No. 3, $1.82@1.83; 
white corn, No. 2, $1.95; No. 3, $1.98@1.95. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wh’'t, bus.1,405,350 3,362,850 854,550 1,615,720 
Corn, bus.. 111,250 178,750 70,000 
Oats, bus.. 613,700 139,900 141,000 
Rye, bus... 9,900 4,400 
Barley, bus 2,800 13,408 . -ecces 
Bran, tons. 400 680 
Hay, tons.. 5,424 5,064 
Flour, bbis. 4,000 5,250 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





47,500 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG, 11 

FLOUR—Receipts, 3,935 bbls and 4,180,346 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 
Spring favorite brands ......... $14.50@14.75 
Spring patent, old ............+. 13.10@13.75 
Spring first clear, old........... 11.75 @12.75 
City mills— 

Choice and fancy patent...... 14.50@14.75 

Regular grades, winter— 

BtraigNt occ vsccccccscccsone 10.50@11.00 
DT Oe a ye are rice 10.75 @11.25 
Kansas patent, new .........++. 13.00@13.50 
Kansas straight, new .......... 12.75 @13.25 
Kansas first clear, new ........ 12.25 @12.75 

MILLFEED—The market for spot bran 
declined $1@2.50 ton during the week, due 
to a slow demand and freer offerings. Feed 
to arrive was also generally easier. Quota- 
tions, per ton: 

Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$41.00@..... 
Western to arrive, in bulk...... 40.00 @ 40.50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

) BESET IU CTL PEET TTT LT 40.00@..... 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 38.00 @39.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

1D BMORW occ ic cccsncccvocsecse 55.00 @56.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

OG<10 GGORS ss ook oe vcsececcoss 49.00 @50.00 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks. 59.00@60.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 49.00@50.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 44.00@45.00 

WHEAT—Market nominal in the absence 
of spot offerings, and quotations are omitted. 
Receipts, 99,835 bus; exports, 415,547; stock, 
395,469. 

RYE FLOUR—Declined 25c bbl, but there 
was a fair demand at revised prices. Quo- 
tations: $9.75@10.75 per 196 libs, either in 
wood or sacks. 

CORN—Market dull and largely nominal. 
Receipts, 53,759 bus; exports, 276,652; stock, 
232,968. Closing prices, per bu: 

CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 
Western No. 2 yellow ........4++5 

CORN PRODUCTS—tTrade was quiet but 
offerings were light, and the market ruled 
firm. Quotations: 100-lb 

Bblis sacks 

K.-dried yellow meal.$10.00@10.10 $4.95 @5.00 
Gran. yellow meal... 10.20@10.30 6.05@5.10 
Gran, white meal.... 12.20@12.30 6. ‘ 
Yellow table meal... 10.00@10.10 
White table meal.... 11.70@11.80 
White corn flour.... 13.00@13.10 
Yellow corn flour.... 12.00@12.10 
Pearl hominy ....... 12.30 @12.40 
Hominy and grits, 

3.00@ 3.10 


OATS—Declined 1% @2c under a slow de- 
mand. , Quotations are largély nominal. Re- 
ceipts, 573,621 bus; stock, 1,342,399. Quota- 
tions: : 

No. 2 white ......... qeeee 
Standard white .......sseee0. ‘ 

POG, GWG. ooo c co viens asetaee se 

TRO. @ WOMIBG:..0 Ges cectccceccens 

OATMEAL—Very little stuff available, and 
quotations are largely nominal, being for 
September and October shipment only. Quo- 





tations: ground oatmeal, bbl, $11.41; rolled,, 


steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $10.15@10.40; pat- 
ent cut, bbl, $11.41@12.98; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, as to size and quality, $6.10@ 
7.80, 





TOLEDO, AUG, 11 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b, Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 lbs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made .........e+eee00% 


ED Sica ma 5 clb-Lo ek 0086 0 00¥6e.e dens 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 

ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 

Winter wheat bran ..........ecceeseee 
BEER 1 TOOE ih hoc sci vb ewe coun Sesbnsbeae 
I ok 6 Wa vis te Wide. 6 Bh o:9 cd keds Se 
Oil meal, in 100-Ilb bags ...........6:. 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag .......... 


Tuesday pap Rei sio0 
Wednesday ...... 
Thursday ........ 
PRIOR (ido nccevies 
Saturday ........ 2.393 2.15 cose 
Receipts last week, 162 cars, 111 contract; 
year ago 393, 257 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 26 cars, 19 contract; year 
ago 38, 34 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 15 cars, 6 contract; year 
ago 272, 122 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1916 
Wheat, bus.. 25,800 63,000 ..... 15,000 
Corn, bus.... 1,800 4,800) wesc 
Oats, bus.... 1,600 62,400 ..... 


ST. LOUIS, AUG, 11 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 
et me! ee $12.75 @13.00 
DEPRES. iscccvecedetessccenstas 12.20@12.60 
UES SHORE cccdvscccceese recive 10.00@11.00 
MOOSE GIGP i viteccciveeveses 9.00@ 9.50 
ROSNER * 05.000 0b 60 ibe 0c otwe ce 8.00@ 8.50 


SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


First patent, in cotton $11.25 @11.50 
Second patent, in cotton . «+ 10.65@10.90 
Extra fancy, in jute - 10.25@10.50 
Second clear 9.00@ 9.50 
Low-grade 8.00@ 9.00 


PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


PARCy PAtent 2... ccccccccseccccs $11.25 @11:75 
| A eee rer reer «+ 10.70@11.00 
COU Pace sdbdosececeeeses 10.00 @10.50 
MILLFEED—Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $2.03@2.05; hard wheat bran, 
$2; middlings, $2.70. At mills to city trade: 
bran, $2.05; middlings, $2.70. 

WHEAT—Demand slow and dragging, 
with prices 15@20c lower. Receipts, 1,215 
cars, against 644 the previous week. Closing 
prices: No. 1 red, $2.40@2.53; No. 2 red, 
$2.39@2.41; No. 3 red, $2.35@2.38; No. 4 red, 
$2.30@2.35; No. 5 red, $2.35; No. 2 hard, 
$2.48 @2.61. 

CORN—Demand good early in the week, 
but slow at the close. No. 2 was 52c, and 
No. 2 white 32c, lower. Receipts, 307 cars, 
against 181 last week. Closing prices: No. 2 
yp $1.80; No. 2 yellow, $1.80; No. 2 white, 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $10.05 bbl, f.0.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal 
$10.55; cream meal, $10.35. 

OATS—Quiet demand, with closing prices 
10@12c lower. Receipts, 534 cars, against 
349 last week. Closing prices: standard, 65 
@65%c; No. 3 white, 65@68c; No. 4 white, 
61@64c; No. 2 mixed, 59% @65c; No. 8 mixed, 
59% @62%c. 

RYE—No., 2 rye, $1.90; No. 3 rye, $1.83. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7—~Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis.. 69,370 91,960 96,820 77,240 
Wheat, bus.1,554,909 854,350 787,290 1,232,667 
Corn, bus... 528,815 130,190 341,930 100,800 
Oats, bus...1,022,540 401,700 721,460 799,000 
Rye, bus.... 30,206 4,360 12,720 13,200 
Barley, bus. 4,884 540 4,190 9,600 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 

Aug.11 Aug. 4 Aug. 12 
1917 1917 1916 
41,102 21,995 396,374 








. 2 red wheat... 
. 2 hard wheat.. 
» 8 COPW iiaecee. 
.» 2 white corn... ..... 
. 2 yellow corn.. ..... 
ORD oe Ca cee 
. 2 white oats... ..... 
. 3 white oats... 
Stamearn C6... 6. ee Sie 





BUFFALO, AUG, 11 


FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 
Spring 
$14.00@ 14.5 
+ 13.50@13.75 
12.50 @13.00 
6.75@ 7.09 
eevee @12.50 
Sac 
Spring bran, per ton .. Geecceccs ty 
Standard middlings, per ton 51.00 
Flour middlings, per ton +e. 69.00 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton ....., 64.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton 69.50 
Gluten feed, per ton 56.25 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton 78,00 
Corn meal, table, per ton 99.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ... 78.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton.... 52.99 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .........., 53.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 10,95 
Oat hulls, reground, ton ............. 23.00 
WHEAT—What little No. 1 northern or 
other spring wheat was offered the mills 
here wanted badly, and paid a long price 
The Jast few days they have been taking 
winter wheat, and cleaned up all the No, 2 
red at $2.40, which was only 15c lower than 
last week. There will be an active demand 
for good milling wheat here from now on. 
CORN—The market declined 33c bu dur- 
ing the week and, while a few cars were 
sold early in the week at $2.38, buyers would 
not pay $2.05 at the close for No. 1 yellow, 
on track, through billed. There were offer- 
ings to arrive at $2, track, Buffalo. 
OATS—Old oats kept up well, buyers tak- 
ing the last No. 3 white at 80c, or 2%c high- 
er than last week. New oats are expected 
to be on the market at 4c less next Monday, 
BARLEY—Maltsters are eager for barley, 
and offerings are light. Some Ohio, stained, 
but good weight, sold at $1.50, track, Buf- 
falo. 
RYE—No offerings as yet, and little in- 
quiry. 


Best patent 
Straight .... 
First clear ... 
Low-grade 
Rye, No. 1 








BOSTON, AUG, 11 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 
Per carload— Bbl, wood 

Spring, special short patent..... $14.60@14,75 
Spring, Minneapolis ........... «eee + @14,60 
Spring, country .......++...06. 13.50@14,00 
Spring first clear, in cotton ..... 12.00 @13.25 
*Kansas patent, standards, scks 12.70@13.60 
OVWPIRTET: DOTOME «occ vcescceccicse 11.50@12.25 
*Winter straight .........- reese 11.00@11.50 
Winter Bret Clea... is. ccceese 10.75 @11.25 
*Includes new-wheat flours. 
MILLFEED—Demand for all grades of 
wheat feed quiet, due to the high prices 


‘quoted. Offerings limited, but demand below 


normal, Oat hulls and ‘gluten, hominy and 
stock feeds higher, with light offerings. Cot- 
tonseed meal steady. Linseed meal offering 
in a limited way, but demand slow. Quota- 
tions, mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $40@41; winter bran, $40.50 
@41.50; middlings, $49.50@54; mixed feed, 
$50@54; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $63; oat 
hullis,. reground, $31; gluten feed, $58.38; 
hominy feed, $72.40; stock feed, $63@65; cot- 
tonseed meal, $53@55; linseed meal, $54. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand good for 
corn meal and oatmeal from retailers, but 
light for mill shipment. Graham and rye 
flours in demand for spot lots, but slow for 
shipment from the mill. Quotations, mill 
shipment, in wood: granulated corn meal, 
$10.50; bolted, $10.45; feeding, in 100-Ilb 
sacks, $4.46@4.48; cracked corn, in 100-lb 
sacks, $4.48@4.50; rolled oatmeal, $10.50; cut 
and ground, $12.08; rye flour, in sacks, $10.75 
@10.95; rye meal, $8.75; graham flour, $10 
@14,25. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
~-Receipts— -—Stocks—\ 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
11,997 37,216 ..... «ees 

$33 345,155 2,449 387,249 
. 900 28,945 2,877 367,317 
Oats, 83,212 333,759 808,874 497,681 
Rye, e0ce 1,000 1,062 16,471 
Barley, aoe MES! ooocs caves 
Millfeed, tons. ..... Mi gence 00088 
Corn meal, bbis ..... 250 «1. cere 
Oatmeal, sacks 600 900... veer 

Exports from Boston during the week: 
oats, 230,000 bus. Since Jan. 1: wheat, 6,- 
956,340 bus; corn, 1,059,444; oats, 7,828,732. 


Flour, bblis.... 
Wheat, bus... 
Corn, bus.... 








BALTIMORE, AUG, 11 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 lbs, wood: 
Spring patent, special brands. ..$14.05@14.30 
Spring patent .........-+seeeee> 13.70 @13.95 
Spring straight ............++. 3.200 18.45 
Spring first clear .........++++- .80@ 12.06 
Spring second clear .......-+.+++ .70 @ 10.20 
Winter patent, special, new..... 11.15 @11.25 
Winter patent, new 11.004 11.10 
Winter straight, new 10.45 @10.70 
Winter first clear, ne 10.05 one 
Hard winter patent, new 13.30 hey 
Hard winter straight, new 12.80@ ae 
Hard winter first clear, new.... 10.20@10.7 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 10,265 @11.00 

MILLFEED—Lower, especially on brea: 
middlings not so weak. Quotations, in 1 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $37.50@39, 
spring middlings, $49@51; soft winter bran, 
$40@42.50; middlings, $50@51. 

WHEAT—Unchanged, with movement and 
demand light. Receipts, 428,043 bus; exports, 
184,287; stock, 792,546. Closing prices: com 
tract spot, $2.35; August, $2.32. . 

CORN—Declined 24c, with demand pa 
movement moderate. Receipts, 245,325 pd 
exports, 391,181; stock, 859,289. Clos d 
prices: contract spot, $2.06; No. 3 domes 
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August 15, 1917 


white, $2.10; choice near-by old yellow cob, 
pbl, $10@10.25. 

OATS—Advanced 1c, with movement and 
demand good. Receipts, 541,505 bus; stock, 
762,191. Closing prices: standard white, 93c; 
No. 3 white, 92c, 

RYE—Entirely inal, in ab of of- 
ferings of old grain, though bag lots of new 
near-by rye, aggregating 1,679 bus, were 
received during the week and sold at $1.40 
@1.90. Receipts, 18,529 bus; stock, mostly 
neld for shipment, 434,627. 








DULUTH, AUG, 11 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for round or car 
jots, per 196 Ibs, f.0.b, Duluth: 

Aug. 11 1916 

First patent, wood.. .$13.80@14.00 $7. 


7.70 @7.80 
gecond patent, wood. 13.60@13.80 7.60@7.70 
Straight, wood ..... 13.40@13.65 7.50@7.60 
First clear, jute..... 11.50@11.75 5.80@6.00 
gecond clear, jute... 10.50@10.75 3.75@3.90 
Red dog, jute ...... «+0+-@ 6.00 2.80@2.90 


DURUM FLOUR— Quotations in car or 

round lots, per 140 Ibs, f.0.b, Duluth: 
Aug. 11 1916 

Med. semolina,’ jute. .$13.50@13.75 $7.40@7.50 
Patent, jute .....-.- 13.25@13.50 6.70@6.80 
Cut-straight, jute ... 12.50@12.75 6.20@6.30 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-1b cottons, f.0.b. mill, Aug. 11, were: 
family blend, $11.75; pure white, $12; pure 
dark, $9.75; dark blend, $9.25. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbls 1916 bbis 1915 bbls 
Aug. 11.19,000 Aug. 12..24,865 Aug. 14.14,690 
Aug. 4.23,170 Aug. 5..82,125 Aug. 7.14,890 
July 28..22,775 July 29..25,315 July 31..14,155 
July 21..26,390 July 22..12,945 July 24..14,660 

Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1917 bbls 1916 bbls 1915 bbls 








Aug, 11. Aug. 12.. .... Aug. 14. .... 
Aug. 4. -- Aug. 6.. 9,870 Aug. 7. ~.- 
July 28.. «+ July 29.. .... July 31.. .... 


July 21.. ..-. July 22.. .... July 24. .... 

WHEAT—Was at a standstill, with excep- 
tion of a few cash sales, and trade is mark- 
ing time pending announcement of govern- 
ment food policy. A nominal price has been 
quoted on No. 1 northern of $2.90, and $2.85 
for No. 2. No other wheat prices were 
posted. Arrivals from Canada aggregated 
271,000 bus, but as both car and boat with- 
drawals were active, local stocks are prac- 
tically cleaned out. There remains in ele- 
vators at the close of business only 16,000 
bus domestic wheat and 31,000 Canadian, 
against 7,944,000 in 1916. With stocks so 
low, grain men are wondering when the new 
crop will be moving to market. In the 
meantime, it is a problem to obtain supplies 
to piece out réquirements before new wheat 
becomes available. Growers are expected to 
hold for the highest prices obtainable. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
AGE... 3 wowetes 77 180@190 90@140 
Aug. 6 ....00% 75 180@190 100@145 
pT ares ° 70 180@190 100@145 
Aug. 8 ..cccce 6 -@185 100@146 
Bem, 9 coves . 69 @185 100@145 
Aug. 10 ..ccsce 68 @187 100@145 
Aug. 11 ..cccee 68 19 100 @145 
Aug. 12, 1916... 42% @114 70@ 88 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators 
Aug. 11 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

7—Domestic——, -——-Bonded——, 

1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 19156 


OS 56 431 11 28 63 2 
Rye ....... 2, €3 , ae ey eee eee 
Barley .... 41 154 


1 1 17 nee 
Flaxseed .. 311 1,280 1,188 26 136 304 


Duluth closing prices of No. 1 and No. 2 
northern, in cents per bushel: 


No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 

PT Peer Ciuc cc Wins « ci wall cote 

AGB. 6-11 ..cccece Paces @2.90 t...@2.85 

Aug. 12, 1916..... 1.51% @1.52% 1.48@1.50 
tNominal. 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Aug. 11), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


c— Receipts, ——-Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 


Spring .... 298 631 84 671 637 63 
Merem .... ose wee 7 3 37 eee 
Winter .... 9 60 8. wee 40. wee 
Wahe® .... is Bi neee wee’ gpa . eee 
Totals .. 307 975 93 674 1,049 63 
aa Rey ewe see eee eee 
_ sepa 7. 113 26... 124 67 
Bonded... ... >) ree 24 4 seo 
Bhswecsce 1 29 & . » eee 
Barley . 203 = 82 1 27 149 
Bonded... ... 9. Jee oes ee eee 
Plaxseed .. 16 61 7 69 eee ses 
Bonded... 2 4 RB ccc. 108 


*Or western. 
STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Aug. 11 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

7—-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——_, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

Spring .... 874,746 60 18 823 34 

Durum «s+» 10 3,090 3 2 82 5 

Winter .... ... 106 Bi ede 71 2 

. ae Dy nia kee ase 
ae ox ° 3 179 

Totals... 47 7,944 64 18 656 46 


FLAXSEED—Still tied up, and trade in a 
Waiting attitude. Crop prospects were re- 
ported less favorable, increasing bullish feel- 
ng: The government report showed that 
™m suffered badly from recent hot spell. 
© Prospect of a small crop has developed 
4 strong undertone. Beyond a few cars to 
— immediate needs, no business passe 
is Week. Bids were posted at the $3.30 
t on September, October and November, 


but no offerings appeared. For cash stuff, 
buyers were bidding $3.45. Stocks decreased 
51,000 bus, and are now 338,000, against 1,- 
416,000 last year. 





NEW YORK, AUG. 11 

FLOUR — Largely nominal! Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ....$12.70@13.20 $13.00@13.50 
Spring first clears. 11.40@11.70 11.70@12.00 
Spring low-grades. 7.00@ 9.00 .....@..... 
Winter patent .... 10.70@11.00 11.00@11.30 
Winter straights.. 10.20@10.60 10.50@10.90 
Winter low-grades. 8.00@10.00 .....@..... 
Kansas straights.. 11.50@12.75 .....@..... 

Exports for the week: wheat, 991,000 bus; 
corn, 76,000; oats, 150,000; flour, 31,989 pkgs. 

WHEAT—Market quiet; prices nominal. 
No. 2 red, $2.55, f.0.b. New York, with some 
export bids said to be 15@20c under this. 
There is very little movement of new wheat 
at Atlantic ports, but Baltimore got some 
at about $2.35@2.40. There is practically 
no hard winter being offered at the Gulf. 
Eastern grain merchants consider the possi- 
bility of their being able to do business 
abroad in wheat, even with neutrals, will be 
extremely small, 

CORN—Lower. Quotations to arrive broke 
sharply on Saturday, in sympathy with the 
West. There have been rumors of a little 
export business, but nothing of any moment. 
No. 2 mixed corn was quoted at $2.20, and 
No. 2 yellow at $2.25. 

OATS—Prices easier. The market has been 
affected by the slump in cash corn and the 
reports of phenomenally large yields in parts 
of the West. A slight betterment in export 
demand has developed, but the leading buy- 
ers say that they will not take large quanti- 
ties until the new-crop movement increases 
and the premiums decline. Standards are 
quoted at 83c; No. 2 white, 84c; No. 3 white, 
82%c; No. 4 white, 81%c; white clipped, 
83 @86c. 

MILLFEED—Easier. Fair supplies are re- 
ported in transit, and these are being offered 
more freely. City feed is steady, but general 
demand is slow. Quotations for spring bran, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, $37.50; 
standard middlings, 100’s, $49; red dog, 
$63.50. City feed: bulk bran $38, 100-ib 
sacks $40; heavy feed, in bulk $49, 100-Ib 
sacks $52; flour middlings, 100’s, $63; red 
dog flour, $64, in bbls. 

CORN MEAL—The big break in cash corn 
had sentimental influence, but offerings of 
corn meal have not increased. With distillers 
out of the market for corn, some relief is 
expected. Quotations at the close: kiln- 
dried, export, bbl, $9.25@10.25; fine yellow, 
100’s, $5.10@5.25; white, 100’s, $5.25@5.35; 
coarse, 100’s, $5.25@5.35; hominy, bbl, $10; 
granulated yellow, $11.15 bbl; white granu- 
lated, $11.30 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $5.25 @5.35. 

RYE FLOUR—Market quiet. Spot is quot- 
ed at $11.50@11.75 for old, and $10.50@11 
for new, September shipment. 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG. 14 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 

Aug. 14 Year ago 
Stand. patent, wood.$12.90@13.50 $7.40@7.85 
Second patent, wood. 12.70@13.30 7.25@7.70 
Fancy clear, jute.... 11.90@12.10 6.25@6.45 
First clear, jute..... 11.80@11.50 5.65@6.00 
Second clear, jute... 6.40@ 6.60 3.10@3.40 
Red dog, jute ...... 5.95@ 6.00 2.80@2.90 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Aug. 14), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ........ errr y $12.50@13.00 
POCORE icc cvecsescecndvestiovesve 12.40@12.90 
CRORE ccccvcccedccivcscccccsiocs 9.00@ 9.50 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shawn in 
the subjoined table: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 


Aug...18..6 seseee 372,575 257,435 402,250 
Aug. 11... 206,440 360,385 232,820 407,935 
Aug. 4... 184,790 359,595 289,555 387,565 
July 28... 144,160 380,380 269,980 355,505 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


191 1916 1915 1914 
Aug. 18... ... cece 7,430 6,530 7,195 
Aug. 11... 3,905 15,595 6,500 5,755 
Aug. 4... 1,005 16,570 4,725 3,915 
July 28... 3,880 24,115 8,360 24,120 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No, pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 
June 2. 65 56,800 197,746 161,540 000 3,420 
June 9. 66 67,600 204,810 182,450 205 1,110 
June 16. 66 57,600 159,330 197,820 620 38,465 
June 23, 66 567,600 180,585 195,155 615 3,925 
June 30. 66 67,600 167,945 212,040 1,120 4,355 
July 7. 65 67,100 150,040 161,610 315 
July 14. 65 67,100 169,395 186,740 000 8,835 
July 21. 65 57,100 203,870 218,640 000 8,210 
July 28. 65 57,100 130,570 198,915 1,530 2,500 
Aug. 4. 64 56,800 130,915 193,730 255 
Aug. 11. 52 48,600 107,410 188,200 000 = 000 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 14) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 


ug. 14 Year ago 
PM ant Gidreere $30.00@31.00 $19.50@21.00 
Stand. middlings.. 42.00@43.00 20.50@22.00 
Flour middlings... 50.00@53.00 26.50@27.00 
R. dog, 140-ib jute 58.00@61.00 29.00@30.00 
The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
ug. 14 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$35.56@36.56 $24.50@26.00 
Stand, middlings.. 47.56@48.56 25.50@27.00 
Flour middlings... 55.56@658.56 31.60@32.00 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 63.56@66.56 34.00@35.00 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CEREAL. PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.0.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........$76.00@76.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 69.00@69.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 65.00@65.50 
No, 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 63.00@63.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@43.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 10.560@10.70 
Corn meal, white*® ...........+. - 10.80@11.00 


Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 10.00@10.10 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 9.75@ 9.85 
Rye flour, pure dark German*... 9.00@ 9.10 
Whole wheat flour, bbl* ........ 12.00@12.50 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ 11.50@12.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 9.70@ 9.80 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 15.00 @23.00 


Blevator screenings, per ton ... 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 32.00@36.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 35.00@40.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 28.00 @35.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 26.00 @30.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs .......55655. 


Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sackst .....@55.00 

*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 
tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. {In sacks. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Aug. 14.—The week just closed was an ex- 
ceptionally dull one, so far as trading in 
wheat futures was concerned. The Septem- 
ber option dragged along from day to day, 
with a few unimportant trades. There was 
little change until Aug. 10, when September 
broke 5c on liquidation. Aug. 18 it declined 
another 8%c after the trade had a chance to 
analyze the food administration statement 
that trading in wheat futures would be elim- 
inated entirely, effective Sept. 1. Today, it 
dropped 4c. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on Aug. 7, at the close today, No. 1 and No. 
2 dark northern, northern and red spring 
wheat were 10@1lic lower; September, 20%c 
lower, 

The cash market has been strong and ac- 
tive all week. Receipts were cleaned up 
early each day, indicating an improvement 
in flour sales. Interior mills have been more 
in evidence of late, and their activity has 
helped to keep prices strong. 

Cash premiums were practically unchanged 
all week until today, when they dropped 10c. 
Buyers are gradually becoming accustomed 
to the new federal grades. There is not as 
great a spread between the upper and lower 
grades as there was two or three weeks ago. 
No. 1 dark northern is quoted nominally at 
$2.90 bu; No. 1 northern, $2.85@2.90; No. 1 
red spring, $2.80@2.85; No. 2 northern and 
No. 2 dark northern, $2.80@2.90; No. 2 red 
spring and No. 3 dark northern, $2.75 @2.85; 
No. 3 northern, $2.70@2.85; No. 3 red spring, 
$2.65@2.80; No. 4 dark northern, $2.65 @2.75; 
No, 4 northern, $2.65@2.75. For wheat to 
arrive in August, about 50c bu less is bid. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 northern wheat: 


Aug. No. 1* No, 2* No. 3* 
6... 295 @300 90 @300 280 @290 
7 295 @300 290 @300 280 @295 
8 295 @300 290 @300 280 @295 
9... 295 @305 290 @305 285 @300 

10... 295 @305 290 @305 286 @300 

11... 295 @305 290 @305 285 @300 

13... 290 @300 285 @300 275 @295 

14... 280 @290 275 @290 265 @286 


No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 
15t.. 150% @155% 147% @151% 189% @147% 
17ft.. 148 @151% 139% @149% 130% @145% 

*Includes dark northern, northern and red 
spring. 11916. 41915. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, No. 6 and sample 
grade spring wheat: 

Aug. No.4 No.5 8.G, Aug. No.4 No.5 8.G. 

8...277% ..... 264 11...285 288% 255 
9...295 280 258% 13...277% 285 225 
10...296 285 252% 14...267% 255 245 

Closing prices of September wheat: 

Se 


° Sept. 
Aug... 3 ssevss 224 AUGs AL ccicee 217 
Aug. 9 csises 21 Aus,..28 ocecei 208% 
ye es | eee 216 Aug. 14 ...... 204% 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 


Aug. No.1 No.2 No.3 Aug. No.1 No.2 No.3 
8...260 256 245 11...260 265 245 
9...260 255 245 13...260 255 2465 

10...260 255 246 14...250 245 2385 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Aug. 12 

Aug. 11 Aug. 4 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 953,700 650,440 1,705,100 
Flour, bbis ...... 5,147 7,037 11,142 
Millstuff, tons ... 441 783 2,046 
Corn, bus ....... 32,960 65,080 63,800 
Oats, bus ....... 95,850 131,580 819,000 
Barley, bus ..... 136,240 77,250 292,500 
Rye, bus ........ 44,000 26,000 34,200 
Flaxseed, bus ... 31,000 20,000 51,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Aug. 12 

Aug. 11 Aug. 4 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 229,140 229,390 588,000 
Fiour, bbis ...... 220,089 167,582 399,758 
Milistyuff, tons ... 10,071 9,736 12,352 
Corn, bus ....... 34,000 36,000 112,000 
Oats, bus ....... 133,600 212,790 601,200 
Barley, bus ..... 75,640 100,100 467,170 
Rye, bus ........ 7,360 6,480 22,800 
Flaxseed, bus ... 7,350 2,580 13,260 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No, 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


July Corn Oats Rye Barley 
vice 224@226 69@70 190@192 120@1560 
ee 224@225 68@69 193@195 120@150 
| ee 225@227 68@69 194@196 120@150 
| Pere 224@225 67@68 198@195 115@145 
BB, cous 221@222 67@68 194@196 115@143 
a 195@197 63@64 194@195 115@140 
14, 1916 82@ 838 41@42 113@114 71@ 90 
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RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 
11, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 


cars were as follows: Aug. 11 Aug. 4* 
Dark northern spring........ 7 6 
Northern spring ....... eoccsse 368 178 
Red spring ........ Ktneiceces an 14 
Red spring humpback ........ 1 ove 
Amber durum ........ voeves - 2 9 
WOME: © oe ecto ec as voice agape . 58 25 
Red Gurum ......ssceessveee . 1 1 
Mixed wheat ..........ceseee8 62 47 
DGER: WINTER i oes ds cece eo 46 19 
Hard. winter .......s..seeees - 121 30 
Yellow hard winter .......... 9 2 
Red winter .. 34 
Red walla ... 2 
Soft red ..... eo 
Hard white «se 1 
Soft white ..... ores 
Club wheat ose 

RORMAD poicravedesetes decrees 368 





*Four days. 
Comparisons for other years: 
Aug. 12 Aug. 14 Aug. 15 
1914 








1916 1915 

as Sern ei ee ode 42 
No, 1 northern ......... 356 116 383 
No. 2 northern ......... 284 75 293 
BUM: Bi 0'cstnceesees aoe, 208 90 135 
Os. © inne gecice . 56 28 40 
Rejected 20 6 22 
No-grade ...... éc 10 29 
Sample grade ..........+ 8 5 60 

Totals, spring ........ 958 330 944 
Hard winter ........... 595 520 476 
Macaroni .....cessecsece 29 1 8 
MEMO wc cep ererccseceese 100 34 37 
WEEE «os Se ch piscacecés 5 1 2 

WOR siwircsicccroive 1,687 901 1,466 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
seported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): Aug. 12 Aug. 14 

Aug. 11 Aug. 4 a 1915 
od oe 27 





No. 1 hard ..... ° ° e080 
No. 1 northern.. eee 2,305 498 
No. 2 northern... ... see 1,897 19 
Other grades .. ... 382 3,274 249 
Totals ....... 226 382 7,803 766 
Be SURE isaac ces 1,907 2,840 ..... ee 
) b> See ary 8,223 SY ee ese 
BW BOB saciede's 859 1,392 ese esse 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Aug. 12 Aug. 14 Aug. 15 
Aug. 11 Aug. 4 1916 1915 1914 
* 3 1 20 10 1 


Corn 

Oats ... 7 5 339 4 86 
Barley... 18 27 130 56 172 
Rye .... 7 6 13 4 10 
Flaxseed. 61 101 8 59 121 





Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of September and cash 
wheat at points named, on each day of the 
week, per bushel, were: 


SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
7 8 9 10 11 13 
Mpls. ..... 226 224 221 216° 217 208% 
Chicago ..222% 225 222 218 215 ‘204 

St. Louis:.224 225 2283 222 221 311 

Kans, City.235 §....§....280 §....§.... 

Winnip’gt 226 223% 218 214 215 209 
CASH WHEAT 

Mpls.*ff ..297% 297% 300 300 300 295 

Duluth*t .290 290 290 290 290 290 

Chicago*t 292% 295 295 295 295 


St. Louist— 
2 hard ..276 265 253% 265% 249% 256 
2 red ...255 251% 243% 242% 246% 240 
Kans, Cityt— 
2 hard ..286 285 284 280%..... 272% 
2 red ...267% 261 252 250%..... 235 
Milw’ kee*t.292% 292% 292% 292% 292% 292% 
Winnip’g*® 240 240 240 240 ......... ° 


*No. 1 northern. tAverage of closing prices. 
tOctober, {Includes No. 1 dark northern, 
No. 1 northern and No. 1 red spring. §No 
quotations, 





World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Aug. 12 Aug. 14 
Aug. 11 Aug. 4 1916 1915 

















Wheat— 
America ..... 6,373 7,704 7,678 6,340 
ere tans. caece 688 160 
India ..... v 686 620 808 128 
Argentina > 8 278 368 709 
Australia 1,600 1,868 1,144 see 
Others ....... oaor 91 160 336 

Tots., wheat 8,747 10,561 10,846 5,709 
a 1,059 1,278 5,017 4,250 

On passage— 

WOES wi ccece cbhed . Weney 48,608 19,128 
GERM. wiedsables.. enue 22050 19,440 22,041 
Exports for Week Ending Aug. 4, 1917 

Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York .. 844,381 224,658 26,875 65,000 
Boston ..... 120,386 ..... esees 314,267 
Baltimore .. 202,858 366,472 ..... 1,079,632 
New. N@WAs awccch cess 117,000 323,000 





Tots., wk.1,167,625 591,130 143,875 1,781,889 


Prev. week.1,166,558 902,098 23,368 2,265,687 
U. K’gdom.. 250,373 224,658 58,564 ...... 
Continent .. 917,252 366,472 85,321 ...... 


+ ++1,167,625 691,130 143,875 ...... 





Totals 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July ito Same time 


Aug. 4,1917 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 10,470,660 38,283,554 
Flour, bbis ,........ ‘ 629,867 1,728,246 
Totals as wheat, bus. 13,305,016 41,038,161 
Comm, BUS .deiv..cees 2,607,483 6,986,175 
Oats, bus ........+.-. 11,072,360 17,710,843 





OCEAN RATES 


Océan rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

oF rom———_, 

Phila- 
Balti- del- 
more phia 


New Bos- 
York ton 
125.00 .... cove 
eee 
Cardiff . TAB.00 ccc cee seve 
Christiania ...... 250.00 .... coos enue 
TT Eee UT Sarasa 

110.00 115.00 


Glasgow 2. cesses pees cece 
BEET ve ccc cas scwe. 218,08. -cc0% 
EMU Sect nice SAB OO. cece wslieg. tees 
Liverpool ........ 110.00 110.00 110.00 110.00 
London ......... 110.00 .... 110.00 110.00 
St. John’s, N. F... 90.00 1.626. cose cece 

Rate from Newport News to Liverpool, 
$1.10; London,. $1.10. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” adopt- 
ed by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 

Lake-and-rail rates on flour for 1917 sea- 
son, in cents per 100 lbs, from Minneapolis 
and Minnesota Transfer, are: 
Albany ... . 24.1 Philadelphia ... 
Baltimore ...... Philadelphia*® .. 
Baltimore* ..... Philadelphiat . 
Baltimoret ..... Pittston 
Binghamton Portland 
Boston ...--s-+6 Portiand* 
Boston* Punxsutawney .. 
Boston? .. Quebec 
Buffalo .. Richfield Springs 
Rochester 
Rockland 
Schenectady .... 
Scranton 
Stanstead . 
Syracuse 
Troy 
Utica 
Wayland 


we 
SS SOEs we ease eee ase astra 
02 © 00 mt mt 0 G0 CO mt OO OM OMS MMOS 


seer eeee 


Ithaca 
Montreal* 
Mount Morris... 
New York 
New York* 
New Yorkt Chicago (local). 
Ogdensburg Wilkes-Barre ... 
Rates on feed are ic higher than above. 
Rates from Duluth'are 6c less, 
*Applies on flour for export only. . fAll- 
rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc, 


BO DO BO OO bo DO tO H bo to 
PRR O ME ome 
SODNDSDHDSnDHDOmM HMMS; 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 

Minneapolis in cents per 100 lbs: 
Through -————Proportionals to——, 

To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot ay | 
Boston ... 23. 5 18.0 7.6 15. 
New York. 23.0 ° 7.6 
Philadelp’a 22.0 6 
Baltimore. 21.0 y 6 
Portland... 23.0 ; 6 
Montreal... 22.0 ° 6 

Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 6.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. **From Duluth 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chi- 
cago east. 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





oa To. 
Minneapolis 
80 


y Chicago 
Gallatin Valley, Mont 37% 
Miles City, Mont. ....... 

Billings, Mont. 
Townsend, Mont. 
Glendive, Mont. ... 
Helena, Mont. .. 
Omaha, Neb. .. 
Kansas City, Mo. ..... 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 
Following are rates in cents per- 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada to 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer: 
From— 
Portage la Prairie 
Broadview 
Swift Current .... 
Saskatoon 


ee 
eeeeeeee 


Medicine Hat.... 
Calgary ........ 
Edmonton 
Winnipeg ...... 
Rapid City ...... 
Lethbridge ...... 
Coronation ......-- 

Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is ic higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to the 
southern points named: 


sree 


Red Deer ° ‘3 


To— Chicago 
Jacksonville 9.4 
Macon ......+.. 

New Orleans 
Birmingham . 
Montgomery 
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CHICAGO 
Rates on flour for d all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 
Baltimore ......14.6 Boston ......... 19.5 
Rochester ......14.5 Philadelphia .... - M 


hi r' 





New York ......17 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Bx-lake Reship- ping 
Roe pas export ping export 
New York . 14 12 14 12 


11 


11 
Washington, D.C. 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
W. Va. 


Utica 
Syracuse .. 
Rochester .. 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, from 
— City to points named, in cents per 100 
lbs: Li 


New York ..... 
Boston ......++. 
Philadelphia ........ 
Pittsburgh ..... 
Albany ........ 
Syracuse ......... 
Va. com, points . 
Scranton 
Baltimore ..... 
Washington 
Detroit .... 
Rochester 
Cleveland 
Louisville 

Inland rates on flour for expert, Kansas 
City to ports named: 

Lake- All- 


and-rail 
26.5 


teen eeeee 


eeeeeee 


Boston 
New York .. 
Philadelphia 
Virginia ports . 
St. John, N. B. 
Baltimore ... 
Halifax 
Portland, Maine 
Montreal ..... 
Through foreign rates on flour 
arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in connection with ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department, 


ST. LOUIS 

Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 
New York ..... 20.60 
Boston ........ 22. 
Philadelphia —_ 
Buffalo .... 1 
Albany ... 
Syracuse . 17.60 
Va. com. points, 17.50 
Scranton ....... 18.50 


Richmond, Va. 
Rochester 
Cleveland 
Indianapolis .. 








Fi d and Product 

Minneapolis linseed oil mills report an ex-. 
cellent demand for linseed oil meal. Buying 
has been general and for prompt shipment, 
mills refusing to consider bids for future 
shipment. Prices are firm and unchanged 
for the week, oil meal being quoted today at 
$55 ton, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

Owing to the embargo on all export busi- 
ness, crushers have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket and refuse to quote oil cake. 

Linseed oil has been fairly active, and mills 
are asking $1.20 gallon, car lots, f.o.b. Min- 


neapolis. 
* #* 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
———Mpls—7" - Duluth 
Track Toarr, Track Sept. 
Aug. - + $3. 3.42% 3.45 3.30 
Aug. 3.43 3.45 
Aug. 3.48% 3.45 
Aug. ove 3.45 3.45 
Aug. 11... 3.43% 3.45 
Aug. 13... 3.43% 3.45 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7—Receipts——, ——In store——, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 31 51 39 51 s 59 
Duluth 18 55 7 $837 1,416 1,492 


Totals.... 49 106 46 388 1,424 1,551 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to Aug. 11, 
1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7~Receipts—, —Shipments—, 

1917 1916 1917 1916 
. 8,442 7,152 590 836 

8,0 6,572 9,004 7,374 





Minneapolis 
Duluth 


Totals 16,453 13,724 9,594 ~ 8,210 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Aug. 14.—For the week, corn was quiet 
and offerings limited. Prices broke today 
22c bu, and for the week bic. Weakness 
was caused by distillers withdrawing from 
the market. Sellers found market bare of 
buyers, and those who wanted limited sup- 
plies, were able to name their own prices. 
No. 3 yellow closed at $1.73@1.75 bu today; 
other grades, $1.60@1.77. 

Oats were in fair local demand and steady 
last week, but the last two days market has 
been quiet and much lower. Prices are down 
10c for the week, No. 3 white closing today 
at 59@60c bu; No. 4 white, 58@59c. 

Rye was in good milling demand and 
steady up to today, when market broke 10 


@lilc and demand was not so good. No. 2 
closed at $1.83@1.85 bu today. 

Barley was fairly active on a couple of 
days, but the rest of the week market was 
quiet and prices lower, due mainly to the 
increasing receipts. Closing range today, 
$1.10@1.33 bu,,or 10@17c lower for the week. 


The Wheat Crop by States 
The wheat crop of the United States, as 
officially estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture for four years, is shown below, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


WINTER 


"#1917 1916 
8,248 





1915 
New York .... 11,875 
New Jersey .. 
Pennsylvania. . 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 

West Virginia. : 
North Carolina 9, 954 
South Carolina oes 


24,482 
. 127i 


Illinois 
Michigan ..... 
Wisconsin .... 
Iowa 

Missouri 
Nebraska 
Minnesota ... 
South Dakota. 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Texas 
Oklahoma .... 
Arkansas ..... 
Montana 
Wyoming 
Colorado 


- 10,932 


Washington 
Oregon 
California 


13, 340 


6,534 5,600 7,040 





417,347 481,744 673,947 


SPRING 
1916 
13 


Totals 


1915 
112 

30 
2,362 
69,700 
5,010 
151,970 


Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


‘Nebraska .... 


Kansas 


Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico.. 
h 


Washington.. 


Oregon 3,825 2,920 





Totals - -236,019 158,142 351,854 206,027 





Grand totals.653,466 639,886 1, 025,801 891,017 
*Based on condition Aug. 1, 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
— Aug. 11——————__,, 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 792 855 710 488 99 
Boston 2 wee 201 1 dss 
Buffalo 728 58 sos 40 
Chicago .... 189 152 16 6 
Detroit 105 6 19 6 eee 
Duluth 47 e 2 41 
Galveston ... 214 5 wee wee 15 
Indianapolis. 143 oe eee 
Kansas City. 646 
Milwaukee... 10 
Minneapolis. . 226 
New Orleans. 236 
Newp. News. ons 
New York... 458 
25 
4 
Philadelphia. 395 4 
St. Louis.... 164 5 40 4 
40 1 
794 





2,210 6,389 499 1,643 
2,841 6,679 480 1,202 
5,406 13, 206 591 1,744 
Aug. 14, 1915 7,517 8,241 1,206 97 283 
Aug. 15, 1914 33,885 2,070 15,593 183 880 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
601,000 bus; corn, 631,000; oats, 290,000. In- 
creases—Rye, 19,000 bus; barley, 441,000. 


Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Aug. 13.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks ending 
on following dates, were: Aug. 12 Aug. 14 

Destination— Aug. 11 Aug. 4 1916 

London 31,786 

10,760 

12,144 

3,000 


Totals 
Aug. 4, 
Aug. 12, 


1917 5,819 
1916 48,760 





Dunkirk 

France 
Rotterdam 
Bergen 
Copenhagen 
Norway, Sweden 


Cen, America es 
Brazil 


Gibraltar 
Others 





Totals 


ep 
+» 33,000 144,000 266,282 163,762 


August 15, 1917 


COOPERS’ CHIPS 
For the week ending Saturday, flouy - 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Minne- 
apolis shops as follows: elm gg 4 cars; 
patent coiled hoops, 1; heading, 1; total, 
6 cars, 
The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
9,100 barrels for the week ending Satur- 


. day represented the consumption approxi- 


mately of 43,300 patent hoops, 23,200 wire 
hoops and 10,500 hickory hoops. 


The sales and make of flour barrels by 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 

Make 
1914 1917 
27,435 9.750 
27,310 6,700 
16,655 10,335 
20,715 11,280 


ale 
1915 
8,860 


1917 1916 
*9,185 18,025 
21,110 
22,230 
15,1556 


Aug. 11. 
Aug. 4. 5,970 
July 28. 1,090 
July 21. 2,135 
July 14. 6,175 10,290 8,445 23,035 13,145 
July 7. 1,600 12,410 8,900 15,800 7,259 


*These figures include 170 half-barrels, two 
half-barrels being counted as one barre!, 


Attached are quotations of flour 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M 
Gum staves, M .. 
Basswood heading, set 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M 

Patent hoops, * tt., M. 

Birch staves, M 

Beech staves, M 

Hickory hoops, M 

Head linings, carload, M . -30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M -40@ .50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


e—Barrels—, No. 1917 
sold made shops sold 
ae 23... 220 355 2,150 
Aug. 4.... 525 000 
July 28.... 515 630 
July 21.... 1,025 2,125 
July 14.... 1,310 1,655 
July 7.... 1,560 2,620 


Following are the points reporting: 
bault and Red Wing. 


CROP YEAR BARREL SALES 


The subjoined table shows the flour barrel 
sales by Minneapolis shops on the present 
crop year, with comparisons: 


1916-17 1915-16 
88,010 
130,415 
122,660 
112,305 
106,825 
70,985 
75,380 
64,090 
51,630 
59,230 
66,635 


barrel 
Minne- 


$11.00 @11.50 
- 10.00@11.00 


6.00@ 6.50 


Fari- 


1913-14 
144,320 
150,665 
124,210 
105,120 
99,855 
80,825 
109,910 
93,505 
83,780 
108,880 
87,400 


1914-15 
139,890 
95,760 
85,130 
70,415 
88,540 
91,050 
61,695 
46,755 
48,905 
58,375 
41,620 


September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 
January... 
February.. 





827,135 1,188,470 
40,735 163,420 


947,165 
90,980 


- 1,038,145 


11 mos,. 751,160 


August.... 





867,870 1,351,890 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls—, -Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 
Aug. 8 ... 10 163 1 122 228 1764 
AGE. OB ver i 270 65 104 399 
Aug. 10... 137 65 98 435 
MO BS 0's 253 85 140 6561 
Aug. 13 ... 418 96 84 810 
Aug. 14... 251 96 214 618 


Totals.... 977 1,492 12 629 868 3,577 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 


The following table shows the Minneapolis 
flour, output on the present crop year, with 
comparisons, in barrels: 


1916-17 1916-16 
1,628,715 1,866,586 
1,697,205 2,163,685 
1,742,215 2,039,086 
1,230,365 1,930,670 
1,680,740 
1,553,785 
1,742,790 
1,699,590 
1,376,770 
1,294,465 
1,485,425 


1913-14 
1,670,650 
1,783,060 
1,645,385 
1,371,330 
1,485,690 
1,415,105 
1,454,985 


1914-15 
1,699,060 
1,463,765 
1,421,715 
1,618,535 
1,618,745 
1,436,205 
1,114,740 
1,118,945 1,422,040 
1,278,105 1,401,820 
1,245,730 1,313,270 
1,094,190 1,414,490 


Sept. 
Oct.. 
Nov.. 
Dec.. 
Jan.. 
Feb.. 
Mar.. 
April 
May. 
June. 
July.. 619,385 
lim. 14,935,185 18,738,590 14,999,735 : 

Aug.. .. 1,709,695 1,182,615 1 768, 305 


Yr... ...e0-++ 20,448,185 16,182,250 18,146,530 


Following table shows the Minneapolis 
foreign shipments on the present crop year, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
54,025 149,675 174,716 
220,980 
259,180 
257,385 
178,660 
214,020 
184,745 
102,000 
187,265 
40,975 
21,605 





eeeeee 





1913-14 
212,495 
205,445 
196,700 
123,270 
109,510 
153,695 * 
158,670 
151,510 
130,455 
94;635 
112,345 
poate! 
1,648,730 
50,850 


September, 
October... 
November. 
December. 
January... 
February.. 
March..... 
April..... 
May... 


127, 770 
131,940 
209,305 

45,460 


11 mos.1,134,970 1, -~ 915 1,741,530 
August.... 0 sseees 280 =. 27,185 


be 
.. 1,628,196 1,768,715 1,699,580 


101, 145 








Vear.... «sss. 





917 


, flour - 


Minne- 
4 cars; 
; total, 


ills of 
Satur- 
proxi- 
0 wire 


rels by 
ending 


Make 
1917 
9,750 
6,700 
10,336 
11,280 
13,145 
7,250 
‘Is, two 
rel, 


barrel 
Minne- 


@11.50 
@11.00 
@10c 
@ 9%ec 
@14.00 
@ 13.50 
@11.00 
@11.00 
@ 6.50 
@ .40 
@ .b0 


Miller 
Minne- 
OW: 
1917 
| sold 
2,150 
1,995 
2,745 
3,180 
1,200 
3,200 


; Fari- 


barrel 
present 


1913-14 
144,320 


87,400 





188,470 
163,420 





351,890 


ipts 


377,725 
768,805 


146,630 


ea polis 
p year, 


1913-14 
212,495 
205,445 
196,700 
123,270 
109,510 


153,695 * 


158,670 
151,510 
130,455 
94;635 
112,345 
pane: 
648,730 
50,850 
inet 
,699,580 


August 15, 1917 
FOOD BILL BECOMES LAW 


(Continued from page 473.) 
ments will be made which will assure the 
vernment against loss. 

“In order that nothing shall be left 
to mischarge, we are setting up a prop- 
erly constituted and independent audit- 
ing committee which will check all trans- 
actions at every point. 

“The Food Administration, under these 
arrangements, would have a large influ- 
ence in effecting the price of wheat. With 
a view to determining a fair price, the 
President has approved the appointment 
of a committee to be selected from rep- 
resentatives of the producing sections and 
consuning elements in community. This 
committee will be assembled under the 
chairmanship of President Garfield, of 
Williams College, afd it will be the duty 
of this committee to determine a fair 
price for the 1917 harvest. Upon the de- 
termination of this fair basis, it is the in- 
tention of the Food Administration to use 
every authority given it under the bill and 
the control of exports to effect the uni- 
yersality of this fair basis throughout the 
whole of the 1917 harvest year without 
change or fluctuation. 

“Jt should thus be clear that -it will not 
be to the advantage of any producer to 
hold back his grain in anticipation of fur- 
ther advance, for he will do so only at his 
own cost of storage and interest, and if it 
is necessary for the government to buy 
the entire wheat harvest in order to main- 
tain this fair price in protection of the 
producer, we intend to do so, 

“Furthermore, the holding of wheat or 
flour contracts by persons not engaged in 
the trade, and even when in trade, in 
larger quantities than is necessary for the 
ordinary course of their business, is un- 
lawful under the act, and such cases will 
be prosecuted with vigor, and we would 
advise such holders to liquidate their con- 
tracts at once. 

“By the above arrangement, we believe 
that we shall stabilize the price of wheat 
throughout the year, that the hazards of 
operation due to fluctuating prices which 
are imposed upon our milling and dis- 
tributing community will be eliminated 
and therefore their business can return to 
the normal lines and the normal margins 
of profit, and that we shall not only have 
stabilized the price of wheat, but stabil- 
ized the price of flour, and that it should 
enable us to arrive at a stabilized price 
of bread. 

“The Food Administration has had the 
patriotic co-operation of the leading mill- 
ers of the country, and these millers have 
organized at the request of the Food Ad- 
ninistration a committee to represent the 
entire trade. Detailed proposals for an 
agreed differential of profit and expenses 
per barrel of flour and per ton of feed 
are under discussion. Under this arrange- 
ment the public will be assured an eq- 
uitable and stabilized price of flour based 
upon the cost of raw material, and we 
confidently expect the volunteer arrange- 
ment with the mills which will give satis- 
faction to the public. 

“The universal endeavor over the coun- 
try to reduce consumption of wheat bread- 
stuffs in order that we may have the req- 
uisite exports with which to carry the 
allies over the forthcoming winter will 
result in a largely increased amount of 
wheat available for export. If it were ex- 
ported as wheat, it would result in dimi- 
nution of employment in our mills and, of 
equal importance, curtailment of supply 
of millfeed for our dairy cattle. 

“Therefore, the Food Administration 
will stipulate for a large proportion of 
export of flour instead of wheat, and as 
the export orders for flour will be given 
subject to the approval of the Food Ad- 
ministration, those mills which co-operate 
with the administration will be given the 
benefit of the exports employment. By 
thus encouraging the home production of 

t the manufacturing cost will be re- 
duced and, therefore, the American pub- 
lic will receive indirect benefit in lowered 
margins of cost in distribution. 

In accordance with the policy of the 
tiministration to co-operate with all 
— we are this week also discussing 
Pr of voluntary arrangements with 

flour distributors by which agreed 
maximum differentials may be effected in 
the Wholesale trade. 

n exhaustive investigation is being 
—_ into the cost of baking and bread 
tribution, and active discussions are 

ng carried on with the Bakers’ War 
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Emergency Committee as to plans for the 
elimination of waste in the industry and 
the production of a standard loaf. 

“It is impossible to anticipate the price 
to be enunciated by the Fair Price Com- 
mittee under Dr. H. A. Garfield, and it will 
probably require two or three weeks in its 
determination. 

“The names of the committee are being 
submitted to the President, and will be 
early announced. 

“The basis of determination will be to 
arrive at a price which represents a fair 
return to the producer for his patriotic 
endeavor to increase the supply and a 
proper reduction of the cost of flour to the 
consumer. 

“It must be evident to all thinking per- 
sons that, unless the price of wheat, flour 
and bread can be materially reduced, we 
cannot expect to maintain the present 
wage scale of the country, and that we 
must in this social readjustment lose effi- 
ciency at a time when we can afford no 
such sacrifice.” 

FOOD BILL BECOMES LAW 

Friday afternoon, Aug. 10, President 
Wilson signed the food control bill, which 
since June 18 had been making slow 
progress through the House of Represent- 
atives and the Senate. Immediately on 
the signing the food control bill became a 
law of the nation, and opened the way for 
the immediate appointment of Herbert 
Hoover as administrator, and for him with 
his assistants to set in motion the ma- 
chinery that he has had ready for weeks 
which may work wonders for the feeding 
of the allies and for the good of the 
American people. 

LAST STAGES OF THE FIGHT 

When, a week ago, the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted unanimously to accept 
the report of the conferees on the food 
control bill it became apparent that almost 
nothing could prevent favorable action by 
the Senate. Such action might have been 
taken the day following the action in the 
House, except for the continued obstruc- 
tive procedure of a few of the senators, 
the foremost of whom was Mr. Reed. 
Saturday, Monday, Tuesday and half of 
Wednesday were given over to what 
amounted to a waste of time in further 
talk on the subject of food control, but on 
Tuesday afternoon it was agreed that a 
final vote be taken at 4 o’clock Wednes- 
day, and when that hour came no time was 
lost in the roll call, which showed 66 in 
favor of the report of the conference and 
7 voting against it. 

The seven who so voted were as follows: 
Senators France, Gronna, Hardwick, 
Hollis, La Follette, Penrose, and Reed. 
When Mr. Gore, who from the beginning 
opposed the food control legislation, was 
called on, he arose in his place, and said: 
“On this vote I am paired with the senior 
senator from Georgia, Mr. Smith. If he 
were present he would vote yea; if I were 
at liberty to vote, I should vote nay.” Mr. 
Gore was thus consistent to the finish, al- 
though he could not have his vote entered. 

Prior to the taking of the votes, a num- 
ber of the senators who had opposed vari- 
ous parts of the bill during debate, took 
occasion during the discussion to say that, 
while they were not altogether satisfied 
with the bill in its final form, they did 
intend to vote for it. Among them was 
Hoke Smith, of Georgia. 

HISTORY OF THE BILL 


Thus, a month and 10 days later than 
the President had earnestly hoped the 
food control bill might be passed, it be- 
came a law. Its course through the House 
and Senate was tedious. On June 18 the 
bill was reported favorably by the com- 
mittees on agriculture of the House and 
Senate. On June 23 the House passed the 
bill, but added the two drastic prohibition 
amendments which later on made so much 
trouble in the Senate. ‘The Senate pre- 
viously had been considering a bill similar 
to the one in the House, but bearing a 
different number. 

On June 25 the Committee on Agricul- 
ture reported to the Senate the House bill, 
but with amendments. During that week 
a great deal of debate was given to the 
prohibition feature of the bill, and it was 
during that week that the President ad- 
dressed the letter to the head of the Anti- 
Saloon League, suggesting that now was 
not the proper time to press a propaganda 
for a nation-wide prohibition. 

On July 2, when the Senate really should 
have been ‘passing the bill, an amendment 
offered by Mr. Gore, prohibiting the dis- 
tilling of spirits during the war, and leav- 


ing the manufacture of beer and wine for 
the present, was . On that same 
day the Senate adopted amendments en- 
larging the of the measure so as to 
include, ‘in addition to food, such other 
materials as iron, coal, steel, copper, lead 
and platinum, cotton, wool, hides, and 
skins, fertilizer, farm implements, hemp 
and other binding twine material. These 
were, for the most part, obstructions to 
the real purpose of the bill. 

Debates continued for days and for 
weeks, and it was not until July 21 that 
the Senate finally passed the food control 
bill, after adopting amendments fixing the 
minimum price of wheat at $2 per bu; 
authorizing the government to fix the price 
of coal, coke, and the wage of miners; 
appropriating $10,000,000 for the govern- 
ment to purchase nitrate for fertilizing; 
and creating a congressional committee on 
the conduct of the war. 

In this shape it went to the conferees, 
who for the Senate were Senators Cham- 
berlain, E. D. Smith, Hoke Smith, War- 
ren, Kenyon and Hayes, and for the House 
Congressmen Lever, Lee, Chandler, Hef- 
lin, Haugen, McLaughlin and Anderson. 

Again there was delay, and much strug- 
gle to arrive at a conclusion. The bill as 
it had passed the Senate proposed the cre- 
ation of a board of three for the admin- 
istration, in place of one single adminis- 
trator. President Wilson let it be known 
that he would not favor such an adminis- 
tration, and it was the general opinion that 
he had made so clear this opposition to 
that form of bill that, if it were presented 
to him in that shape, he would veto it. He 
objected equally to the clause which pro- 
posed a committee on the conduct of the 
war. The big struggle was to eliminate 
those two features, but on the insistent 
demand of the President the conferees 
finally came to an agreement, with both of 
those clauses eliminated. 

When the report was presented to the 
House, Friday, Aug. 3, it was quickly 
and unanimously adopted, but four more 
days were lost by the Senate, due to the 
effort of the small group of senators who 
had fought the bill from the beginning. 
Senator Reed continued his lengthy 
speeches in condemnation of the bill, and 
in abuse of Mr. Hoover, up to the very 
last day. 

MR. HOOVER’S ACTIVITIES 


As a pleasant coincidence, Mr. Hoover’s 
appointment as Food Administrator 
and his forty-third birthday came on 
the same day—Aug. 10. The bill was 
signed at two o’clock, and at five Presi- 
dent Wilson issued an executive order 
naming Mr. Hoover as administrator, and 
sent it to him at once, sending at the same 
time the pen with which he had signed the 
bill. Except for Mr. Hoover’s modesty 
and distaste for demonstration, it is prob- 
able that an interesting group of food en- 
thusiasts might have assembled at the 
White House to see the final act in the 
creation of the new service. 

When it became known that the bill 
would pass on Wednesday, Mr. Hoover 
started wires out asking men of various 
industries selected by him to be his ad- 
visers and in charge of departments to 
come to Washington. Among them was 
James F. Bell, of Minneapolis, chairman 
of the committee of millers, who arrived 
Friday morning and who has been in ac- 
tive conference at the offices of the ad- 
ministration since his arrival. Very soon 
general announcement will be made of the 
committees and subcommittees that will 
have in charge the administration of vari- 
ous departments of the work. 

Immediately following his formal ap- 
pointment, Mr. Hoover issued for publica- 
tion a general statement of his purposes 
and the plans by which he expects to carry 
out the law, in which he emphasizes the 
great part that loyal co-operation on the 
part of all food producers will accomplish 
as against drastic and forcible measures. 
His statement, in full is as follows: 


THE FIRST MESSAGE 

“The hopes of the Food Administration 
are threefold. First, to so guide the trade 
in the fundamental food commodities as 
to eliminate vicious speculation, extortion 
and wasteful practices, and to stabilize 
ptices in the essential staples; second, to 
guard our exports so that, against the 
world’s shortage, we retain. sufficient sup- 
plies for our own people and to co-operate 
with the allies to prevent inflation of 
prices; and third, that we stimulate in 
every manner within our power the saving 
of our food in order that we may increase 
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exports to our allies to a point which: will 
enable them to properly provision their 
armies and to feed their peoples during 
the coming winter. eee 

“The Food Administration is called into 
being to stabilize and not to disturb con- 
ditions, and to defend honest enterprise 
against illegitimate competition. It has 
been devised to correct the abnormalities 
and abuses that have crept into trade by 
reason of the world disturbance, and to 
restore business as far as may be to a rea- 
sonable basis. 

“The business men of this country, I am 
convinced, as a result-of many hundreds 
of conferences with representatives of the 
great forces of food supply, realize their 
own patriotic obligation and the solemnity 
of the situation, and will fairly and gener- 
ously co-operate in meeting the national 
emergency. I do not believe that drastic 
force need be applied to maintain eco- 
nomic distribution and sane use of sup- 
plies by the great majority of American 
people, and I have learned a deep and 
abiding faith in the intelligence of the 
average American business man whose aid 


we anticipate and depend on to remedy - 


the evils developed by the war which he 
admits and deplores as deeply as our- 
selves. 

“But if there be those who expect to ex- 
ploit this hour of sacrifice, if there are men 
or organizations scheming to increase the 
trials of this country, we shall not hesitate 
to apply to the full the drastic, coercive 
powers that Congress has conferred upon 
us in this instrument. 

“In enforcing the measures of the act 
it is not our intention to proceed with a 
host of punitive measures, but rather, by 
co-ordination with the various trades, to 
effect such constructive regulations as will 
render gambling, extortion, and other 
wasteful practices impossible and will 
stabilize prices. 

“Indulgence in profiteering in this hour 
of national danger is far from the wish or 
the will of the vast majority of our busi- 
ness people, and I am convinced that 
while we must have ready in reserve the 
corrective powers given us, we shall ‘by 
these powers free the great majority from 
necessity to compete with operators whose 
sole effort is to inflate prices and bring 
into disrepute the majority of honest 
traders. We propose to proceed as rapid- 
ly as possible with constructive regulation 
in various commodities and to announce 
each programme as quickly as it is proper- 
ly formulated. We hope within the next 
few days to announce the method of wheat 
and flour control. 

“The deep obligation is upon us to feed 
the armies and the peoples associated with 
us in this struggle. The diversion of 
40,000,000 of their men to war or war 
work; the additional millions of women 
drafted to the places of their husbands 
and brothers; the toll of the submarine,— 
have all conspired to so reduce produc- 
tion that their harvests this autumn will 
fall 500,000,000 bushels of grain below 
their normal production. 

“Always dependent upon import from 
other countries for a substantial part of 
their food needs, our Western European 
allies, because of the destruction of ship- 
ping by submarine and the isolation from 
the normal markets by belligerent lines, 
are forced to a large degree upon our 
markets, not only as the nearest but as the 
only market capable of relieving their 
bitter necessities. 

“Therefore, whereas we exported before 
the war but 80,000,000 bushels of wheat 
per annum, this year, by one means or an- 
other, we must find for them 225,000,000 
bushels, and this in the face of a short 
crop. Our best will but partly meet their 
needs, for even then they must reduce 
their bread consumption 25 per cent, and 
it will be war bread they must eat,—war 
bread, of which a large portion consists of 
other cereals. 

“Already the greater call for meat and 
animal products, due to the stress of war 
on the millions of men on the fighting line 
and the enhanced physical labor of popula- 
tions ordinarily subsisting on lighter diets, 
coupled with the inadequate world supply, 
have compelled our allies to kill upwards 
of 33,000,000 head of their stock animals. 
This is burning the candle at both ends, 
for they are thus stifling their annual pro- 
duction. Therefore, not only must we in- 
crease their supplies of meat and dairy 
products, but must prepare as war goes on 
to meet an even greater demand for these 
necessary commodities. 

“France and Italy formerly produced 








lar a 
inability of the first named 

more than one-third of their 

and the necessity for the others to 


supplies, and therefore deplete our own 
resources. 

“Because of the shortage of shipping, 
only the most concentrated of foods, 
wheat, grain, beef, pork and rag Bc 
ucts and sugar can be sent across seas. 
Fortunately, we have for our own use a 
superabundance. of foodstuffs of other 
kinds,—the perishables, fish, corn and 
other cereals,—and surely our first mani- 
fest duty is to substitute these for those 
other products which are of greater use to 
our fellow-fighters. 

“Our second duty is to eliminate wastes 
to the last degree. Seventy per cent of 
our people are well known to be as thrifty 
and careful as any in the world, and they 
consume but little or no more than is nec- 
essary to maintain their physical strength. 
They can, however, substitute foods as 
- above. It is not too much to ask the other 
30 per cent, by simpler living, to reduce 
their consumption. The substitutions we 
ask impose no hardships, and the elimina- 
tion of waste is today no more than a 
patriotic service. 

“Every ounce of waste is a contribution 
toward starvation. Our allies have reduced 
consumption by the most drastic measures, 
but it is impossible to reduce consumption 
to those in war work and engaged in other 
physical labor. Therefore the incidence 
of this drastic reduction among our allies 
falls upon the old people and the women 
and children, and any shortage in the sup- 
plies we may send them will fall upon this 
class and this class only, for until they 
are reduced to starvation they themselves 
will insist on every sacrifice in order that 
their fighters in the trenches and the men 
and women in the munition factories may 
be maintained. 

“This war is,a struggle to assure the 
dominance of democracy. Every flag that 
flies against the central powers is by proxy 
the American flag. Every man in the 
ranks of the allies, every woman and child 
in Europe sacrificing in the maintenance 
of these men, are fighting in our defense. 

“We have in our abundance, and in our 
waste, an ample supply to carry them and 
ourselves over this next winter without 
suffering. If we fail, it is because indi- 
vidual American citizens have failed to see 
and do this loyal national duty. This is a 
service in which every man, woman and 
child in this country may enter. We shall 
invite all classes and all trades to sign a 
volunteer pledge to co-operate with us in 
the undertaking, and so become as much 
members of the Food Administration as 
we ourselves are. 

“There is no royal road to food conser- 
vation. It can be accomplished only 
through sincere and earnest daily co-oper- 
ation in the 20,000,000 kitchens and at 
the 20,000,000 dinner tables of the United 
States. If we can reduce our consumption 
of wheat flour by one pound, our meat by 
seven ounces, our fat by seven ounces, our 
sugar by seven ounces per person per 
week, these quantities, multiplied by 100,- 
000,000, will immeasurably aid and en- 
courage our allies, help our own growing 
armies and so effectively serve the great 
and noble cause of humanity in which our 
nation has embarked. 

“This co-operation and service I ask of 
all, in full confidence that America will 
render more for flag and freedom than 
king-ridden peoples surrender at com- 
pulsion.” 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





$2 Minimum, and 1917 Crop 

According to the food administration 
bill, which became a law last week, the 
government, aiming at a greater wheat 
crop in 1918, fixes a minimum price of $2 
bu for No. 1 northern wheat, crop of 1918. 
This fixed minimum price applies only to 
next year’s crop. details of the law 
can be found in the synopsis of the food 
bill which appears elsewhere in this issue 
of The Northwestern Miller. Section 14 
of the act, entitled “For a Greater Wheat 
Crop,” is devoted to this price regulation 
and the guaranty. 

Under the general provisions of the new 
act, which are sweeping in their scope, the 
President controls the necessaries. These, 
defined in the bill, are food, feeds and 
fuel. Profiteering is prohibited, and the 
President regulates speculation. This pow- 
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er, of course, he can use this year, and 
thus the wheat crop of 1917 is affected 
directly. It is not affected directly by the 
minimum regulation for the crop of 1918. 

The government entered promptly into 
the grain market this week. H.C. Hoover, 
food 2 administrator, requested that future 
trading in wheat be stopped Sept. 1 next. 
His letter to the president of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce includes the 
following: 

“On Sept. 1, 1917, we propose to under- 
take government purchases of wheat at 
the interior terminals, with a view to 
stabilizing the price and to furnish a sure 
market for all arrivals.” 

A telegram from Julius O. Barnes, New 
York, formerly of Duluth, who is slated to 
be chairman of the Federal Grain Board, 
informed the Chamber of Commerce that 
the government would ask that future 
trading in rye be discontinued. 

A perusal of the news and market re- 
ports in The Northwestern Miller this 
week will show the effect of the new food 
control law. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 


The Mills of Albert Lea, Minn: Wheat 
20 per cent cut; no threshing yet; quality 
reported good. Some barley 30 to 35 bus 
to acre. 

Fertile (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat. 75 
per cent cut; 14 bus; very good quality. 
Oats good. Rye light; yield is a guess. 

Echo (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat 90 
per cent cut; 16 bus; quality No.1. All 
small grain 90 per cent cut; quality good. 

G. i. Gustafus, Barrett, Minn: Wheat 
95 per cent cut; 12 bus; quality mostly 
No. 1. Other grain all cut; quality good. 

W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton, Minn: 
Wheat practically all cut; 6 to 25 bus; 
quality principally No. 1. Oats, barley 
and rye splendid. Low yield confined to 
section about six miles wide that had no 
summer rains. 

Gunderson Milling Co., Kenyon, Minn: 
Wheat 25 per cent cut; 20 to 25 bus; good 
quality, mostly No. 1. Other grain good 
quality. Corn backward. 

Sheffield-King Milling Co., Faribault, 
Minn: Wheat 30 per cent cut; 22 bus; 
good quality. Other grain good. Corn 
coming slowly. 

Ada (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat 50 per 
cent cut; 15 bus; good quality. - All grains 
better than average crop. 

J. A. Jerabek, Cokato, Minn: Wheat all 
cut; 20 to 30 bus; quality very good. Oats 
and barley good. Corn outlook good. 

Crescent Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn: 
Wheat all cut; 20 to 25 bus; extra fine 
quality. Oats, barley and rye of very fine 
quality and heavy yield. No wheat-thresh- 
ing yet. 

Elmore (Minn.) Mill Co: Wheat all cut; 
good yield and quality. Other grain all 
cut; also good yield and quality. 

Blaisdell Milling Co., Detroit, Minn: 
Wheat 80 per cent cut; 14 bus; very good 
quality. Other grain about all cut; fair 
quality. 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co: Wheat 
10 per cent cut; 16 bus; quality No. 1. 
Oats, 40 bus; barley, 35. 

M. Cussons, Cooperstown, N. D: Wheat 
10 per cent cut; good quality, No. 1 and 
No. 2. New barley coming; 20 bus. 

Rippe Grain & Milling Co., Bowman, 
N. D: Wheat 15 per cent cut; 5 to 8 bus; 
quality good—Nos. 1, 2 and 3. Other 
grain good quality, small yield. Oats crop 
not sufficient for feed. 

Drake (N. D.) Milling &. Grain Co: 
Wheat 25 per cent cut; 4 bus; good qual- 
ity. Oats and barley about all cut. Light 
yield. Corn probably will not mature. 
Flax a failure. Rye, 8 to 10 bus. 

Sharon (N. D.) Milling Co: Harvest 
about over. Wheat, 12 bus; oats, 30; bar- 
ley, 30; flax, 10. Straw short. Grain 
quality good. 

Bismarck, N. D: Wheat 40 per cent cut; 
8 bus; quality. 

Grafton (N.D.) Roller Mills Co: Wheat 
75 per cent cut; 18 bus; very good qual- 
ity. Barley, oats and flax not so good. 

Balfour (N. D.) Roller Mills: Wheat 
75 per cent cut; 4 to 5 bus; No. 1 northern 
spring. Other grain fair. Rye all cut; 5 
bus. All grain good quality. 

Harvey (N. D.) Milling Co: Wheat 4 
to 15 bus; good quality. Barley and oats 
poor. Harvesting well under way. With 
favorable weather, threshing within a 
week. 

Lidgerwood (N. D.) Mill Co: Wheat 
all cut; 10 to 20 bus; quality Al. Other 
grain fair. Several farmers threshed al- 


ready; 15-18-20 bus; quality fine; 59 to 
64 Ibs. 


Fargo (N. D.) soo Co: phony pet 
cent cut; 12 to 14 bus; very uality. 
Oats and rye gee. ’ 

New Rockford (N. D.) Milling Co: 
Wheat-cutting just commencing; 10 bus; 

quality. Other grain good quality. 

ts, 20 bus; barley, 18. 

Towner (N. D.) Flour Mills: Wheat 20 
per cent cut; 3 to 10 bus; fair quality. 
Other grain very light. Rye, 4 to 10 bus. 
Potatoes, light crop without more rain. 

Scranton (N. D.) Milling Co: Wheat 
65 per cent cut; 6 bus; good quality. Oats 
eaten by rege om Rye, 15 bus. 

Bemmels Milling Co., Lisbon, N. D: 
Wheat 60 per cent cut; 12 bus; extra good 
quality. Other grain fair. 

Park River (N. D.) Milling Co: Wheat 
50 per cent cut; 8 to 9 bus; looks fine. 
Other grain very poor. 

Aberdeen (S. D.) National Bank: 
Wheat 90 per cent cut; not threshed, but 
expect 15 bus average; good quality, 
Other grain harvested, and promises fairly 
good returns. 

Glenham (S. D.) Roller Mills: Wheat 
75 per cent cut; 10 bus; quality good, No. 
2. Rye and barley very good. 

Groton (S. D.) Milling Co: Wheat 85 
a cent cut; 12 bus; early wheat good, 
ate more or less shrunken. Oats fair, 
barley fair, rye good. Two or three fields 
early-sown grain threshed; 15 bus; good 
quality. Some late-sown fields consider- 
ably shrunken. Rain Aug. 11 prevents 
threshing for the present. 

Henry Neill, Aberdeen, S. D: Wheat 
all harvested; 12 to 15 bus; very fine qual- 
ity, mostly No. 1 northern. Fairly good 
crops and yields of other grain. Every- 
thing satisfactory. Threshing Aug. 13. 

George P. Sexauer & Son, Brookings, S. 
D: Wheat 50 per cent cut; 15 to 20 bus; 
good quality (samples show No.1). Bar- 
ley all cut; heavy quality; 43 to 48 lbs. 
Oats 75 per cent in shock; yield 50 to 75 
bus; choice quality. Took in first new 
barley Aug. 9; 46 lbs; 35 bus. All crops 
best in years. Threshing in full blast this 
week, 

Bowdle 
Wheat half cut; good quality. 
grain all cut except flax. 

Britton (S. D.) Milling Co: Wheat 95 
oe cent cut; 6 to 12 bus; marquis good, 

lue-stem poor and shrunken. Barley 
Late oats light. Rye fair. Light 
frost Aug. 8 and 9. Some corn damaged; 
with favorable weather will make feed. 
No threshing returns yet; threshing starts 
for good Aug. 20. Plenty of farm help. 
Farmers show no inclination to sell; look- 
ing for higher prices. : 

Carthage (S. D.) Mill Co: Wheat all 
cut; 15 bus; very good quality. Barley 
very good. Oats good. Corn very back- 
ward from cold weather. Prospect not 
good for matured corn. 

Montrose (S. D.) Roller Mills: Wheat, 
barley and oats good. Corn very late; 
needs good weather for 30 to 40 days. 
Very little wheat put in last spring,— 
mostly corn, oats and barley. 


(S. D.) Roller Milling Co: 
Other 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis: Harvesting general in North Da- 
kota, and threshing of barley will start in 
few days in Red River Valley. Some win- 
ter rye threshed; yield good and quality 
excellent. New rye received at Minne- 
apolis sold as high as $2 bu. Samples of 
wheat. from different parts of state show 
but little damage by heat to early-sown, 
but some late wheat is shrunken and light- 
weight. A number of reports advise 
threshing returns better than anticipated. 
This is usually the rule in a dry year, as 
quality and weight of grain are generally 

Present indications are flax will be 
about half crop. Late-sown badly dam- 
aged by intense heat, while some of the 
early suffered to lesser extent. With fa- 
vorable weather, corn may yet make fair 
crop in this state. 

Wheat harvest in Minnesota will prob- 
ably be finished coming week. Early wheat 
well filled, and quality fine, some of it 
testing as high as 63 Ibs. Crops of oats 
and barley withstood heat better than first 
reported. Heavy rains last few days 
benefited corn. As this crop is late, good 
weather is necessary to produce average 
yield. 

Crops of small grain in South Dakota 
yielding better than expected.- Grain is 
heavy and quality high, wheat weighing 57 
to 63 lbs, and barley as high as 51. Sev- 
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eral cars of early barley sold on this mar- 
ket around $1.50 bu. — a 

Corn in James River Valley backward, 
and early-planted that was tasseled at time 
of extremely hot weather suffered consiq- 
erable damage and is not earing as jt 
should. Some later corn benefited greatly 
by recent rains. Flax crop considerably 
below average, but improved last week 
because of moisture. 





NEW CROP FLOUR AT TOLEDO 


Considerable Business Done—Mills Incline 
to Confine Sales to 30 Days—Expect 
Lower Wheat 


Totepo, On10, Aug. 14.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—New-crop flour business is now 
under way. It got started a week or 10 
days ago and a considerable volume of 
business has been done. Right now it has 
slowed up some, and buyers are not show- 
ing so much interest. Stocks of flour had 
been permitted to become practically ex- 
hausted during the period of waiting and 
marking time incident to congressional 
delays on the food control bill, which sim- 
ply prostrated business. Buyers, how- 
ever, have not anticipated their needs to 
any considerable extent, but apparently 
have taken flour for immediate or near-by 
requirements. 

A number of mills report good or liberal 
sales, and condition of business as satis- 
factory. Mills have been disposed to con- 
fine sales to 30 days’ shipment to go for- 
ward in August or September; and rarely 
has any flour been booked for later ship- 
ment than this. Millers generally feel 
that a further break in wheat prices is 
possible, if not probable. Consequently, 
some of them are advising their trade 
against commitments beyond reasonably 
near requirements, The course of the mar- 
ket is confirming their judgment, evi- 
denced by a 10c break this morning. Mill- 
ers are not disposed to go long on much 
wheat, and are converting purchases into 
flour sales. 

At present there is no satisfactory hedge 
against wheat purchases, and under the 
new food control law there will be no 
occasion for such hedging. The embargo 
on export shipments to neutrals and the 
fact that allies’ purchases are made 
through one agency are not considered a 
bullish factor. 

It is recognized that a tight transpor- 
tation situation may develop shortly, and 
that this may have an effect on prices. 
Movement of wheat is far from heavy, 
but millers have secured what they need. 
The fact that they will buy only as they 
need the wheat, and sometimes may reject 
offers made, will tend to depress the price. 
Anyway, a fixed price for the 1917 crop is 
anticipated. It is believed that this will 
not be over $2, and may be less. 

Some large sales have been made to the 
cracker trade, which is not thought to be 
bought far ahead. Some export sales have 
been made. 

The demand for feed has been active 
and at satisfactory prices. 

Millers are showing a disposition to co- 
operate under government control. They 
are feeling decidedly more cheerful now, 
since the uncertainties of the situation 
have been somewhat relieved, and condi- 
tions under which they must operate are 
becoming known. The business promises 
to be on a sound and healthy basis, assur- 
ing a fair milling profit, but without any 
of the worries or speculative profits of the 
last three years. Millers seem to be per- 
fectly willing to forego such speculative 
profits. It is expected that a break in 
prices may stimulate wheat offerings. 

W. H. Wiearn, JR. 





U. S. Army Supplies 


The quartermaster, United States army, 
Kansas City, will open bids on Aug. 2! 
for 499,996 bs straight flour, f.o.b. mills ot 
Kansas City, and 1,181,292 lbs straight 
flour, f.o.b. mills, Kansas City or Fort 
Riley. Flour is to be packed in double 
sacks, 98 Ibs net. 





Swiss Grain and Flour Prices 


Prices fixed by the federal war com 
missary of Switzerland in January, 191 
have risen gradually until this spriné 
when, by decree of Feb. 23, the Lm 
were: wheat and rye, $10.81 per 100 kilos 
(220.4 Ibs); oats and barley, $8.11; com 
$7.72; flour, $12.59; bran, $5.40; oat flakes, 
$17.37. 
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The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Aug. 11 was 19,800, or 41 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 9,400, or 19% 
per cent, last week, 22,700, or 47 per cent, 
a year ago, 38,200, or 791 per cent, two 
years ago, and 31,000, or 6414 per cent, 
three years ago. 

OHIO WHEAT NEAR RECORD 


According to the monthly bulletin issued 
by the state board of agriculture on crop 
conditions, Ohio will have a wheat crop of 
31,412,960 bus, about 12,500,000 in excess 


. of last year’s harvest, and approximately 


1,000,000 in’ exces’ of the last 10 years’ 
average, but less than the 1915 harvest by 
about 4,500,000 bus. This year’s average 
yield per acre is expected to go above 20 
bus. 

There also is to be a bumper oats crop. 
Condition is now rated at 119 per cent of 
normal, and on the 1,585,459 acreage it is 
figured the total crop should net 55,040,452 
bus, or approximately 10,000,000 more 
than the average for the last 10 years. 

The warm, dry weather of the last two 
weeks has had a good effect on growing 
corn, The crop now is rated at 92 per cent 
of normal. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana and Mich- 
igan, with a combined weekly capacity of 
96,000 bbls, for the week ending Aug. 11 
made 52,213, or 50 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 19,322, or 20 per cent, last 
week, by 13 mills of 98,700 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Blev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
/ 


INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. + 

Loughry Bros, Mig. & Grain Co., Monticello. 
MICHIGAN 

Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 


NOTES 

A. L. Jacobson, sales-manager. Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., was in Toledo 
and other points in central states this week. 

George Boyle, representing the Empire 
Milling Co., Newton, Kansas, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis, was in Toledo 
this week. 

Farmers of Wood County report large 
yields of wheat this year, and indications 
point to record crops, Frank Isch, of 
Lake township, threshed 4314 bus to the 
acre, and Herman Schaller, Perrysburg 
township, 68. Schaller also got 48 bus 
barley to the acre. 

D. W. Camp, Sr., died suddenly of 
apoplexy Wednesday afternoon in his 
mill. He was 82 years old, and president 
of the Toledo Grain & Milling Co. and 
‘ice-president of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change. Mr, Camp often was called the 
dean of the grain men by his associates. He 
leaves two sons, D, W. and E. L. Camp, 
both connected with the Toledo Grain & 
Milling Co., and two daughters, Mrs; J. D. 
Hurlbut and Mrs. A. E. Trost. 





Cables from Argentina estimate the 
— acreage at 10@15 per cent larger 
he n last year’s, and say, with a favorable 
b Tvest, Argentina may have 140,000,000 
p< wheat for export. Latest cables from 

ustralia say there are 140,000,000 bus 
Wheat there available for export, and the 


government is arranging to make in- 
creased shipments. 


INDIANA 

Iwpranapotis, Inpv., Aug. 11—This has 
been the best week for the Indiana flour 
millers since early spring. The dip in.the 
wheat market caused a decline in price 
of soft winter patents, and this led buy- 
ers back into the market. Indianapolis 
mills that have been either closed down or 
doing a scant business, turned out nearly 
12,000 bbls. 

Flour sales were not all for prompt 
shipment, many deliveries being contract- 
ed for early fall. Export inquiry was bet; 
ter, and a nice business was done with this 
account. Demand came from all sections. 
Stocks of flour everywhere in Indiana are 
low, and this buying spurt is natural, in 
view of this condition. 

There is more millfeed on the market 
and, though mills are paying over $2 for 
corn, the demand for feed is light. 

NOTES 

E. L. Harris, a Greencastle flour miller, 
was in this city Saturday on mill matters. 

Prices on soft winter patent, in jute, at 
the end of the week had fallen to $11.25 
bbl. Wheat was selling at $2.35 bu. 

A. Waller & Co.’s elevator near Evans- 
ville burned, with about 20,000 bus corn 
and several thousand bushels of wheat. 
Loss, $200,000. Origin of fire unknown. 

The Fred Niederhaus elevator at Staser, 
Ind., burned this week, from sparks from 
a locomotive. Loss, $10,000; insuranee, 
$6,000. A large quantity of flour also was 
destroyed, 

It is estimated that mill dams in Indi- 
ana prevent the use of 50,000 acres of 
ground that might be given over to plant- 
ing of crops. An effort is being made to 
do away with them. 

John W. Anderson has been appointed 
trustee to.operate the Enterprise Milling 
Co., Milroy. Claims amounting to $19,000 
have been filed against the owner of the 
mill, Thomas Bottorff. 

Indiana flour millers having*taken up 
with Washington the question of mill 
hands being exempted from military serv- 
ice, have been notified that these men are 
not exempted unless they make an indi- 
vidual showing as to their actual need at 
their places of employment. 

Grave fears are entertained in this state 
regarding a car shortage on account of the 
sending of so many south in connection 
with cantonments and wooden ships. Mills 
were warned by Secretary Riley this week 
to go into the question of car facilities 
carefully before arranging for shipments. 

J. M. Pearson. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn., Aug. 11.—South- 
eastern flour trade was not quite as large 
this week, though a good volume of con- 
tracts were booked for August and Sep- 
tember delivery. Stocks are moderate. 
Mills have been increasing output, and the 
sales booked have been considerably more 
than the production. 

Prices were irregular, but fairly well 








‘maintained, and at the close were sub- 


stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $12.50@12.75; standard or regular 
patents, $11.40@11.75, mainly $11.50; long 


- patents, 15¢e under standard; low-grades, 


30@50c under standard. 

There was but little change in Minne- 
sota and Kansas flours, rehandlers doing 
a light business, with prices steady. Quo- 
tations: spring wheat patents, jute, 140 
lbs, delivered Nashville, $13.50; hard win- 
ter patents, $13.25. 

Wheat showed little change, there being 
light offerings by Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky farmers, and millers finding it diffi- 
cult to buy wheat in the West. No. 2 red 
is quoted around $2.50. The mills have 
only moderate supplies. 





Brisk demand was noted for wheat bran, 
mills being about 10 days behind orders. 
Middlings were not active, and tone was 
easier. Quotations: wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $39@41; 
standard middlings, $49@51. 


OUTPUT 


Nashville and Southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 126,900 bbls, showed an out- 
put this week of 100,278, or 79 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 66,680 bbls and 
44.8 per cent last week, 80 per cent the 
same week in 1916, 87.6 in 1915, 73.3 in 
1914, 72.5 in 1913 and 58.5 in 1912, 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, as 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 





Aug. 4 Aug. 11 

Flour, bbis 11,200 11,700 

Wheat, bus .. 163,500 97,000 

Corn, bus ... 54,000 38,600 

Oats, DUS ... eee eeeees 60,000 36,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this week, 
347 cars. 

W. E. Aycock and others will install a 
feed mill at Moultrie, Ga. 

The Lee County Milling & Trading Co., 
capital $10,000, has been organized at 
Bishopville, N. C. 

The Boyd (Ky.) Milling Co. has been 
organized by T. W. Knox and others, with 
capital stock of $6,000. 

The People’s Roller Mill Co., of George- 
town, Ky., with capital of $8,000, has been 
organized by James Mullikin and others. 

The Buffalo Milling Co., Bethuns, S. C., 
has been organized by D. L. Catoe and 
others, and will install a 25-bbl flour mill; 
capital stock, $6,000. 

Joun Lerrer. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 11.—There was 
little trading in flour during the week, 
conditions being unsettled. The few sales 
made were small in volume, and for im- 
mediate use. Resellers make an occa- 
sional sale on spot or at some near-by 
distributing point, and this comprises the 
bulk of the business. 

Stocks are decreasing throughout New 
England. Not for years has there been 
so light stocks reported or so little de- 
mand for flour for future delivery. Mill- 
ers have discouraged orders from the 


‘ larger bakers and distributors for future 


delivery. Stocks are so low that flour soon 
will have to be purchased regardless. of 
price. 

New soft winter wheat. flour from Illi- 
nois was offered this week at $11.75 bbl in 
sacks for prompt shipment, l5c less for 
last half of August, and 15c less for Sep- 
tember shipment, but only a small demand 
was reported. At the close, Minneapolis 
patents were offered at $14.60 bbl in wood, 
spring country patents at $13.50@14.25 
and special short patents at $14.60@14.75. 
Kansas hard wheat patents ranged $12.70 
@13.60, and soft winter patents $11.50@ 
12.50, new wheat flour being included in 
the range. 

Pennsylvania so-called straights, new 
flour, were offered for shipment during 
the week at $10.20 bbl, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

NOTES 


Reports from Springfield say that many 
of the bakers increased the price of rye 
and graham bread, as a result of the in- 
creased demand for these products. Bos- 
ton bakers did not advance prices on rye, 
corn or graham breads. 

State Food Conservator Endicott is to 
call a conference of leading bakers to 
ascertain whether it is possible for all to 
produce a standard 5c loaf. One promi- 


* nent concern is now making such a loaf at 


a profit, while others have been baking 
7c, 8c, and 10c loaves. If it is found that 
a standard 5c loaf can be baked and sold 
to the public at a reasonable profit, such 
steps as are necessary will be taken to 
compel all bakers to adopt this price. 
The order of the Committee on Public 
Safety of Massachusetts, requesting every 
one to refrain from the use of white flour 
in the form of bread, cake, etc., during the 
last week met with only a partial response. 
Many hotels and large restaurants did not 
serve white bread, some of them advanc- 
ing the price of corn bread 50 per cent. 
Chairman Endicott expected that at least 


* 15,000 bbls white flour would be saved in 


Boston and fully 50,000 bbls in New Eng- 
land, Louis W. DePass. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advértisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements-of Situations Wanted will. be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 





Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, : 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SECOND MILLER AND TWO 
flour packers. Communicate Cataract City 
Milling Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER AND PACK- 

- er for small country mill; gas power. State 
age, experience and salary wanted in first 
letter. Address 805, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANT TO CORRESPOND WITH GOOD, 
up-to-date miller, one who can produce re- 
sults both in quality and yield, also able 
to do millwright work; Scandinavian pre- 





ferred; not over 40 years old. Erskine 
Milling Co., Erskine, Minn. ‘ 
WANTED—BY SOUTHERN ILLINOIs 


mill, competent young man stenographer; 
must be rapid on Underwood machine; one 
familiar with milling business preferred. 
Address Southern Illinois, 808, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, . 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS EXPERIENCED 
flour salesman for South Dakota and south- 
ern Minnesota; must have personal ac- 
quaintance with trade; will pay good sal- 
ary toright man. Address 791, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





EXPERIENCED MAN, NOW EMPLOYED, 
would consider position as manager, sales- 
manager or traffic manager of 700- to 
1,000-bbl mill on salary and percentage. 
Many years’ experience; best references. 
Address 816, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FLOUR MILL CHEMIST WANTED—ON 
account of advancing our head chemist to 
a@ position of larger responsibility, we have 
an exceptional opening for a first-class lab- 
oratory man capable of taking full charge 
of work for a 2,000-bbl mill. Splendidly 
equipped laboratory; man must be high- 
grade, able to furnish highest references 


and have clean business history. Give full 
particulars in first letter. No attention 
otherwise; correspondence confidential. 


Address 399, care Northwestern Miller, 231 
Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








TRAVELLING FLOUR SALESMAN COUR- 
teously solicits inquiries for like position 
from other mills. Address 807, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





WANT POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER OR 
cashier in flour mill; employed at present; 
competent in all branches; want $125 to 
$150. Address “‘C. C. C.,” 4805 Campbell 
Street, Kansas City, Mo. . . 





_ 


AM LOOKING FOR POSITION AS HEAD 
miller, 75 to 150-bb] mill; when in need 
of a first-class miller you will make no 
mistake in addressing 728, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, SEVERAL YEARS’ 
experience and acquainted with Indiana 
car-lot trade, open for proposition with 
good mill; age 31; married. Address $14, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 150 TO 600 
. bbls; married, age 35; wide experience 
wheat and systems; can produce results; 
handy with tools; first-class references. 
Address 804, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS SALESMAN OR SALES-MANAGER; 10 
years’ experfence in all departments of 
grain and milling business; five years as 
travelling salesman; best of references; 
married, 35 years old. Address 809, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED HEAD MILLER TO 
take charge of mill from 300 to 1,000 bbis; 
age 43; good habits; trustworthy: under- 
stand all systems and flour testing; best of 
references ‘furnished. Address ‘“Experi- 
enced,” 783, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. . 





FLOUR SALESMAN, 16 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence, well acquainted with eastern New 
York state térritory, age 46, married, de- 
sires connection with large mill selling flour 
and feeds in car lots and mixed cars; ref- 
erences. Address 810, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








SALESMAN OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENT; 
have covered all parts of this territory; 
hard and soft wheat flour; wide acquaint- 
ance with jobbers and bakers; strictly 
temperate; references; bond if desired. Ad- 
dress L, care Northwestern Miller, 16 Bea- 
ver Street, New York, N. 





AS HEAD MILLER BY MAN WITH WIDE 
experience in medium-sized mill; hard or 
soft wheat; guarantee close yield and qual- 
ity; willing to do repair work and keep 
mill in first-class running order. Steady 
position ‘wanted; three turns. Address 794, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





CHEMIST, EXPERIENCED IN ANALYSIS 
of all cereal products and in test baking of 
ordinary and flour substitute breads; B.S., 
M.S., leading university; ‘can handle mill- 
ing or baking laboratory; want position 
about Oct. 1; Chicago or vicinity preferred; 
married. Address 799, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





HIGH-CLASS MILLER WITH WIDE EX- 
perience, wants position in good town, 
Minnesota or Nebraska; three years in 
present place; experienced in mills 100 to 
500 bbls; various systems and wheat; good 
recommendations; must have two to three 
weeks’ notice. Address 801, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH PAR- 
ties requiring services of reliable and ex- 
perienced head miller, accustomed to 
grinding hard and soft wheat and obtain- 
ing results consistent with present-day re- 
quirements; best of references and reasons 
for wishing to change; West or Southwest 
preferred. Address 764, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE, TRADE OR LEASE—125-BBL 


water-power Kansas mill, stone building, 
sifter system, all in good repair, located in 
Marion, Kansas; population 2,000; plenty 
of wheat at mill door, Cc. E. Pierce, 





Marion, Kansas. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—5-ft Hartford exhaust fan with 
q piping and separator head; practically new, 
cheap for cash. Address 790, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





® 

B WANTED—TO BUY ONE SMALL SIZE 
: mill separator, one cockle mill and a pan- 
t cake batch mixer, second-hand. Easton 


Di Roller “Mills, Easton, Minn. 





HAVE SEVEN ALLIS-CHALMERS 26-IN x 
10-ft round reels for sale, immediate deliv- 
ery, $80 each, without cloth. The Albert 
Dickinson Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE—NORDYKE & MARMON 9x30 
double roller mills, Nor@yke & Marmon 
4x17 square sifters, Nordyke & Marmon 
purifiers, Perfection dust collectors No. 34 
to No. 39, and a miscellaneous lot of reels 
and purifiers. Address Geo. P. Plant Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





FOR SALE—ONE PRACTICALLY. NEW 
Twin City cross compound engine, rope 
drive, in perfect condition; size 14 and 28 
by 36 inches, capable of developing from 
300 to 380 h-p; only run about four years; 
also one 600 h-p Cochrane feed water 
heater, one Twin City belt drive con- 
denser, two tubular boilers 64 inches by 
18 feet, licensed for 125 lbs steam pres- 
sure; one Smith Vale steam-driven fire 
pump; one belt drive boiler feed, pump, 
together with all steam gauges, vacuum 
gauges, piping, fittings, and everything 
that goes with a first-class steam plant; 
this is no junk, but a first-class steam 
plant in every respect; reason for selling, 
have put in electric power. Address Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. 
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Flour Salesmen 
Wanted 


We have exceptional openings 
for flour salesmen in the follow- 
ing districts: 


. Norruwestern. Iowa — 
Proved man capable of handling 
carload and jobbing trade; 
could also place good re-sale 
man in this field and give him 
fine opportunity to work up. 


2. Ittrmvois—Need good man 
to cover best trade of northern 
district; proved man acquainted 
in the territory given preference. 


3. Onto ano. Micuican — 
Must have good re-sale man to 
assist in rapid expansion of 
trade in jobber’s fields. 


4. Iowa.anp Missourr—Can 
also create splendid territories 
in southern Iowa and part of 
Missouri for men who have good 
records and know the field. 


Ours is a 2,500-bbl- mill and 
our brand is already well estab- 
lished in all of these territories. 
We want the best men obtain- 
able to further develop the trade 
and are not afraid to pay the 
price,—salary or salary and per- 
centage. 


If you have made good but 
want a larger opportunity, ad- 
dress, in confidence: 400 The 
Northwestern Miller, 231 Board 
of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 









































































MATURED FLOUR _ 
BEST BY BAKERS TEST 


HAT has persuaded so many millers to the use of The Perfect 
W eae System is confirmed by the baker in his test of fresh 
bleached and matured flour. He finds the loaf made of matured 
flour has greater volume, finer texture and better color. He finds that this 
nat evel a — of —— vo or flour ere better, but that the flour, of 

ver e, is condit i i 

favors the miller whose feos to metered ; —_— oe: a ee 
Let us show you how The Perfect Flour Matu S ill im- 
prove your product. Write for our Bulletin pember ag tetas ten 


Industrial Appliance Co. 
140 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 





Wanted 


25,000 Barrels of 


RYE FLOUR on 
the coming’ crop. 


ADDRESS “X” 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
NEW YORK 








STORAGE 
TRANSIT 
THE sea as, erp co, 








FOR SALE CHEAP, the following 
machinery, practically new: One Ameri- 
ean Blower Fan, 60in; one Howe plat- 
form seale with 60 bu hopper, double 
a beam; one Fairbanks gasoline engine, 
8h.-p. OC. 8. Christensen Oo., Madelia, 
Minnesota. 


MELLIS, PIRIE & COMPANY 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 

The Flour Mill and Grain Auditors, Sys- 
tematizers, Ete. We specialize in these lines 
and have a separate department in our hus- 
iners handling same exclusively. Correspon- 


(lene “invited. WINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








For Sale 
Flour Mill in Canada 


500-bbi mill, up to date and in 
good condition, with elevator ca- 
pacity 80,000 bus, also storage 
warehouses, etc; on main line C. P. 
i R. at Oak Lake, Man; prices and 
4 terms reasonable. D. H. McDon- 
zi ald & Co., exclusive agents, Fort 
- Qu’Appelle, Sask. 











Triumph“Cyclone” 
Dust 
Collector 


Constructed of 
All Steel 


Elevator and 
Mill Supplies 


Minneapolis Sheet Metal Works 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 































Unhappy is the head 
which wearsacrown. 


Happy is the head which 
knows every day the 
wheat received, the 
wheat ground. 


The road to happiness, 
Richardson Auto- 
matic Scales. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 




















